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Changed Fortunes. 
It is one thing to be connected with a'business 
venture after it has become successful, and quite 
another to be concerned in the first efforts to 


set it on a paying basis. In the history of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica the London Literary 
World finds an example of the very different 
fortune awaiting the later workers on a successful 
scheme from that which fell to the lot of the 
pioneers in the enterprise. 


This valuable book of reference first came out 
in weekly numbers, the planning and the writing 
being done by William Smellie for the very 
modest sum of one thousand dollars. It is hardly 
to be wondered at that Smellie, having once 
worked his way through such an undertaking, 
should feel disinclined to attempt a second edition 
unless on much more favorable terms. ‘The 
editing was accordingly given to James ‘I'ytler, 
who had to bring the scientific articles more or 
less up to date, and add the biographies. 

There is something heroic in the — < 
James Tytler doggedly writing his ww be 
his gigantic task, an upturned was E 
his writing-desk, and a lodging with a aa 
woman for his home. ‘The copy was paid for as 
it was received, and Tytler was in the habit of 
daily sending the children to the publisher’s with 
the finished work, and intrusting to them the 
task of bringing back food with the money. 

He was not an epicure, for cold toes formed 
the basis of his diet. But he finished the edition, 
and another after it, and the wah began to 
prosper. Two hundred and ten thousand dollars 
came to the publishers as a reward for their 
venture, and now they could afford to pay a 
reasonable rate for the editorship. 

But James Tytler was dead, and not he but 
his suecessors profited by his patient labor. One 
edition followed another, and since the copy- 
right has been bought by the Blacks hundreds of 
thousands of dollars have been paid to contrib- 
utors. The fortunes of the Encyclopedia have 
changed since James Tytler patiently plodded 
through its details and contented biel with a 
meal of cold potatoes after his toil. 
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Honey. 


Honey is honey always, but honey is not 
invariably the same. One may buy honey and 
have a valuable food, and again one may buy 
honey and eat it at the risk of one’s life. There 
is a honey that is truly honey and yet can be used 
only as a medicine, and among the agreeable and 
wholesome kinds there are some that are more 
delicious than others. 


Mr. P. L. Simmonds, in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal, gives some interesting facts about the 
composition of this toothsome dainty, and explains 
the difference in wholesomeness by the fact that 
the honey after being collected by the bees retains 
some of the physical qualities of the flowers from 
which it was gath Thus it has been found 
that the honey of the Balearic Islands, and also 
of ~ = ng of a is of sui oo 

uality ise it partakes of the proj es 0) 
the rosemary that grows in both those i 

The honey of Provence owes its pane wn flavor 
to the lavender, that of Valence and of Cuba to 
the orange-blossoms, while the honey of southern 
India is indebted for its excellence to the strobi- 
lanthes. But the properties of the flowers which 
the honey retains are not always desirable. There 
are some that produce deleterious effects on the 
system. Olivier de Serre states that the flowers 
of the elm, broom, euphorbium, arbutus and box 
yield bad hi —. 

It is also related that two Swiss priests were 
en by eating honey which had been col- 
lected from a dangerous flower. The hemlock of 
the Levant communicates its properties to the 
honey of Asia Minor, which although very sweet 
is often dangerous in its effects. Honey from 
certain districts of Turkey produces headache 
and vomiting. Medicinal honey comes from 
Brazil, the honey from that country rarely being 
used except as medicine. 

The bee is not the only honey-producing agent. 
In subterranean cavities in Ethiopia a honey is 
found which is made without wax by an insect 
resembling a great mosquito. The natives call it 
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A Distinguished Hand-Organist. 


It is credibly related by a German journal that 
during the reign of the Emperor William I., when 
the present emperor was a boy, Prince Bismarck, 
walking one day through a corridor of the royal 
palace at Berlin, came upon a strange scene. 


Hearing within a room which he passed a great j 
racket, he opened the door and saw the young 
grandsons of the emperor dancing about, while | | 


their father, the crown prince, ground at the 
handle of a hand-organ. 


All were in high spirits, and seeing the chan- 
cellor, the young princes laughingly invited him 
to join in the dance. Prince Bismarck declined, 
but he offered to turn the organ if the crown 
prince would join his sons. The crown prince 
consented, and the chancellor turned the handle 
with great animation. The laughter and sport 
grew louder with the increased speed of the 
playing. Just then the oldemperor came in. He 

k in the situation at a glance. . 
I see, my lord chancellor,” he said with a 
smile, “that you are beginning early to make the 
princes dance to your music!” 

If the incident was accepted as_ prophetic, it 
was soon proved illusive. ‘The eldest, at least, 
i the old emperor’s grandsons—the Co 

peror—has never since then danced to 
one § music but his own. 
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Choosing a School. 






THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Powder Point School, puxsury, Mass. 
Individual teaching. Send for Rictures and circular. 
. B. KNAPP, 8S. B. 





The publishers of the Companion will be p d to 
send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of any 
Academy, Seminary, Military School, Business College, 
Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or 


University, in New England. Address, 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


BOsz 90. STAMMERERS at titinone StSsoston. 
Boston Training School of Music. 


The Standard Music School of America. 
Music HALL BUILDING, - -  BosToN, Mass. 


Boston Dental College. 


Sehost gt zeeg bootnet Sept. 14. Forannouncement, address 
R. FOLLETT, 11, 637 Dudley St., Boston, Mass. 


COLBY ACADEMY, New London, N. H. 




















$200 t a Year. Cocdnag tional. 44th Year. 
Send for etalon Rev. GE . GILE, eLasloaNT. 
STraaeeS BOOKKEEPING 


onont 
AND ° 


Mass., Wilbraham. 
wa Academy. Both Sexes. Nine Courses. 
Specialists in Classics, Arts and Music. Enlarged en- 
a insures ) ween advantages at moderate Sx. 
peas th r s. Ovens September 16, 18%. Fo: 

"atalogue, ad ress Rev. WM. R. NEWHALL, Principal. 
WiLL ipron SEMINARY, Academy for Boys. 
hampton, Mass. Prepares for any College or 
Sclentifie School. F od equipped laboratories in Chem- 
istry, Physics, pas Biology for training for medical 
school. Fifty- | ixth ep eet Rene fepener 10, 1896. 
+ALLAGHER, Pu. D., Principal. 


Se. " at the Boston COMMERCIAL 
LLEGE, 1 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Cin cular free. Open in Summer. 











MASS. Unexcelled facilities for instruction in 
Cremiotty, Pharmacy, add Materia 
COLLEGE of ete. Both sex 


PHARMACY. a training for medical or 
»}| special students. 
Boston. Large laboratories. Catalogue free. 


School of Veterinary Medicine of Harvard University, 
50 Village St., Boston, Mass. 

The profession of comparative medicine now offers 

unusual attractions to ambitious young men who wish 

to enter upon a professionel eareer. Send for illus- 

trated catalogue. CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean. 


The Maine State College, oxono, Mr. 
A So HOOL OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY. Cour 

of study:—Scientific, Agricultural, Chemical; Civil, 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering, Pharmacy, 
Preparatory Medicine. te and seems fire. 


ual expenses, includin; g boar Tei. 
For catalog W WARRIS: President. 


For catalogue address, 
NEW ENCLAND 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. gg pnt pp ay 
artistic requirements. Students received at any time 

Calendar and prospectus free. 

Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 
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Bubier’s ‘ 
. » 
« . 
itho-Seltzer ; 
» 
One bottle 
will make 
3 Gallons 
. 
; Sparkling 
« Lithia 
Water, 
Briskly and 
continuously 
effervescent. » 
at pleasant beverage ont a y a a Stone in 
o ‘Bladder. r, Rheumatic Uric Acid * 
ie canationt andall i Son ubednas and 
kidney trou es. Prescribed by many leading 
physician 
"50 Cents per Bottle. 
« FOR SALE BY LEADING DRUGGISTS. 
Sent on receipt of Wiis a ver druggist can- \e 
He supply you. ritefor book. "ee » 
Kidney and Bladder Diseases. s 
BUBIER LABORATORY CO., - gn 
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Potato Chips. 





THE. 


Chef of Delmonico’s 


COULD NOT PREPARE POTATOES IN 
MORE TEMPTING STYLE THAN ARE 





syd Revere Beach 
rothers 3 
Celebrated Chips. 


Dainty, Delicious, Always Ready to Serve. 
Buy them by. the pound of your grocer. If he don’t keep 
s hi. 


them send us his name and your own and five 2-cent stam 
to pay postage for a Half-pound Sample Bow FRE 


BOYD BROTHERS, Lynn, Mass. 









WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INST. 


WORCESTER, Mass. Courses of Study in 
MECHANICAL, CIVILand ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING 
and CHEMISTRY. 158-Page = logue, 
showing appointments secured i e: uates, mailed 
Sree. Expenses low. 2h year. T.C. MENDENHALL, Pres. 


FAULTLESS PEBBLES A SPECIALTY. 
Artificial Human pte $4, Fitted. 


Rimless Eye 
Glasses, 
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This Elegant 


Writing Desk 


d Secre tare —Polished Oa 
fieight 5 feet idth 2 feet 6 ov 
ches—we will give for selling 30 
Ibs. of Tea, Spices and Baking 
Powder, as per price-list. When 
payment is sent with order we 
send is and 
penses prepaid. 
and further information sent 
on application. 


GREAT CHINA TEA CO., 210 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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Best Nickel, 
$1.50. 

14k. Gold, 
$4.00. 





Aowad, 


75 Per Cent. Saved on Our Prices. 
C. E. DAVIS, Mfg. and Pres. Opt., 2 Park 8q., Boston, Mass. 
Rooms iand2. MAIL OnDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 





McCune 


Bicycles 
ARE SECOND TO NONE. 
*¢ 


Have... 
Frictionless yw 


oo hye ats s ol Best Best Piano Wire. 


Builtup W 
Large * semcrbanern | ya 
Adiustable Handle-Bars, Etc. 


A re . . . 
Strong, Artistic, Faultless in Design. 
Perfect in Construction. 


Catalogue... 


Tells the story. Send your name 
and address for it.— FREE. 














ok _~ EVERETT CYCLE CO., 
— EVERETT, MASS. 





Burdett 





Business — Shorthand. 


Largest in the World. 
ibe desks for pupils. 
of C ce prices. 
fame 2 o'clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Prospectus Free. New Students can commence 
at any time. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 



































“MINUTE ITAPIOCA” 


Requires no soaking, is delicious, nourishing, and 


CHEAPER than all other forms of Tapioca. 





A_ DELIGHTFUL DESSERT IN A MINUTE, 


ALL GROCERS. 





“TIGER” 


FAST BLACK 
Darning Cotton. 


Superior to All Others, 
Particularly in three points: 


Positively Unchangeable. 
2 Will not Crock in working it or ne 
nor from perspiration . 


Unusual Strength. 


Because of Quality of material and the 
Process of Manufacture . 


Fine, Soft Thread. 
Making it invisible in mended | me 
and comfortable to wearer . 
Sample Free. 


A trial makes a permanent user, this is why 
we offer a Sample of 30 yards free. 


S. E. HOWARD’S SON & CO., 
21 & 23 Mercer Street, 





























If not, you must be suffering 
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relief, but completely removes the cause. 
the Digestive Fluid of the Stomach. 
and is always uniform, 


All Druggists keep it or will get it for you; 


Prepared in the form of POWDER and TABLETS. 
Price of POWDER, per ounce, or TABLETS, per hundred, 50 Cents. 





HENRY THAYER & CO.. - 


ie from _..—_ @ 
DYSPEPSIA, CONSTIPASTION, @ 
PALPITATION or WEAKNESS. € 


>o THAYER’S °- 


Tri-Ferment Compound: 


WILL CURE YOU. € 


It is capable of digesting all kinds of food, and therefore not only affords immediate @ 
Its composition is that of the Gastric Juice, 
Each dose possesses a certain digestive power, 


if not, we will mail it on receipt of price. 


eS Mass. | 
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Madge’s Adventure. 





ADGE BREWSTER had often 
laughingly expressed a wish that 
some time during her life she 
might figure in a thrilling or 
romantic adventure, that would 
sound well in the telling of it 
and make her an object of dra- 
matic interest. The stirring 
event that was always going to 
happen, but never did happen, became, therefore, 
a standard joke among her friends, who teased 
her about it, quite as much to her own as to 
their amusement. 

But at last, in her seventeenth year, notwith- 
standing all prophecies to the contrary, the long- 
hoped-for adventure did actually occur. She 
had to go a long way in search of it, across the 
Atlantic to the south of France on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. 

Mrs. Brewster’s health was poor, and she had 
been ordered to Europe by her physician. She 
took Madge, her youngest daughter, with her, 
and settled at Nice for the winter. Perhaps 
some of my readers may have been to Nice, and 
know what a delightful, sunny place it is, with 
the bluest of skies above it, and one of the bluest 
seas breaking at its feet of which any town 
in the world can boast. Back of the town, 
stretching off into Italy, lies the range of 
mountains called the Maritime Alps. It was in 
these mountains that Madge encountered her 
adventure. 

Early one afternoon she was looking idly out of 
the drawing-room window, when a young English 
girl, named Polly Stanton, with whom she had 
spent many a happy afternoon, reading, walking 
or driving, entered the room, exclaiming : 

“I’m so glad you are at home, for I am ina 
dreadful hurry, and want to know at once 
whether you can go to ride this afternoon. Papa 
says he thinks your mother will not object, and 
he has partly engaged the horses. I’m to go 
back at once and tell him if you can go, and if 
you assent we will call for you in half an hour. 
We want to go in the mountains and be gone all 
the afternoon.’ 

“Of course I’ll go, if mamma will let me. 
Come in and ask her. Mamma, Polly’s father 
wants to take us riding, to be gone all the after- 
noon. Do you think I’d better go? I think I 
should enjoy it greatly.” 

“My cousin, Tom Buckley, and his friend, 
Regi Graham, are to be in the party,” said Polly. 

Mrs. Brewster gave her consent, and Polly and 
her maid hurried home again. Polly and her 
friends soon came to the door, accompanied by a 
stable man who led the horse Madge was to ride. 

She noticed, as she stood ready to take her 
seat in the saddle, that Mr. Stanton, Polly’s 
father, looked somewhat anxious. “Madge,” he 
said, at length, “this is not the horse I wished to get 
for you. This is a large and powerful animal for 
a young girl to ride, and hasn’t an easy mouth.” 

Madge looked at the great black animal 
champing his bit and pawing the ground. “He 
isn’t too big for me,” she said, standing beside 
him, and, it must be confessed, looking ridicu- 
lously small in comparison. “You know I’m 
used to riding, Mr. Stanton.” 

_ “He hasn’t any tricks, you assure me?” Mr. 
Stanton asked the man. “He’s perfectly safe 
for this young lady ?” 

The man, a genuine son of the soil, waved his 
hands protestingly. “Parfaitement! Made- 
moiselle can ride him without the least danger. 
Mademoiselle can ride anything, and he is not 
vicious, only a trifle hard in the mouth, perhaps. 
But he has on a heavy curb. Voyez, a child 
could hold him with that curb.” 

You're sure you're not afraid?” Mr. Stanton 
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asked Madge; and Madge faughed. Riding was 
—as she said—one of her accomplishments, and 


she would unhesitatingly have mounted an | 


unbroken bronco. Mr. Stanton knew her confi- 
dence in herself, but he afterward admitted that 
allowing her to ride the animal was a mistake. 

The cavaleade passed slowly down the road. 
Madge’s nerves really tingled as she stroked the 
big horse’s neck and talked to him as he tossed 
his head and pulled at the bit, full of life and 
spirits. She and Tom Buckley rode behind. 
Polly went ahead with her father and Regi 
Graham. 

It was a glorious day. The air was bright and 
clear. The gardens they passed were a mass of 
flowers, and the blue Mediterranean lay sparkling 
in the sunlight and rippling on the pebbly beach. 

After passing through the town the little 
company took the road that leads up and across 
the mountains to Italy—a broad, perfectly kept 
highway, where they could all ride abreast if 
they chose. 

“Do you know they tell all kinds of brigand 


| mountains, the horses showing less spirit after a 
| while, as the way was mostly ascending. Even 
the exuberance of Madge’s black charger was 
modified. 

Finally Mr. Stanton declared, in spite of the 
young people’s protests, that they must turn 
back toward home. This wasdone. The horses 
then took a more rapid gait, and Madge’s animal 
showed so strong a purpose to get to his stable 
that she found it difficult to restrain him. Mr. 
Stanton watched her anxiously. 

They were more than half-way home when the 
stimulating effect of the mountain air, and the 
nervous excitement she had been under all the 
afternoon, overcame all Madge’s self-control, and 
she slacked her hold on the reins and allowed her 
horse to start into a gallop. Looking back at 
Polly, she cried out exultantly : 

“Come on, Polly, I'll race you.” 

Polly accepted the challenge and touched her 
little bay mare with her whip, and away he 
| bounded. The black horse, at the sound of the 
beating hoofs behind him, stretched out his neck, 


In a second several men-and as many women 
rushed out of the inn. Madge pulled her 
frightened animal into the middle of the road. 
She did not know that the girths were broken 
till at a motion of her body the sadale turned 
and she dropped to the ground. 

The men and women crowded around her, 
gesticulating, some of them laughing, all of them 
talking. Though subjects of France since the 
annexation of Nice, they were Italians by birth 
and in character—dark-eyed, swarthy people— 
who looked capable of any act that their selfish- 
ness or anger might prompt them to do. 

Madge was not afraid, but wished they would 
not come so close to her. Two of the men began 
examining the mule-cart, and picked up a bit of 
strap which had been broken from the harness. 
‘They showed it to their companions, whereupon 
ensued much more talking, gesticulating and 
laughing. 

Madge heard the sound of approaching hoofs, 
and was glad that her friends were coming at 
last. When she looked at them she saw their faces 
blanched by the fear lest 
some awful accident had 
occurred, 











tales of these mountains ?’’ asked Tom of Madge, 
partly to frighten her a little, and partly because 
he had really heard such stories. 

“T know,” said Madge, not at all disturbed. 
‘*Perhaps we may be waylaid and captured, and 
then held for ransom! It would make a delightful 
story to take home to America.” 

**Let me ask, are all American girls as plucky 
as you?” asked Tom, half banteringly. 

Madge laughed, and would not answer him. 

Tom had never before met a girl quite like 
her. In fact, he had never known any Ameri- 
can girl, and it is generally acknowledged that 
American girls are different from the European— 
not necessarily nicer, perhaps, but more lively 
and brighter. Tom was a good-looking, manly 
English lad, a year older than Madge, who 
thought that he compared very favorably with 
American boys. 

The horses’ feet rang clear on the hard road, 
and the pace became quicker. Madge called to 
Polly, declaring that her horse was delightful. 
Nevertheless, he pulled a good deal in spite 
of the curb, and her small hands had all they 
could do to restrain him. He took a long, swing- 
ing trot that set the blood dancing in her veins. 

After an hour’s riding, they passed an inn 
built close to the roadside, a quaint structure of 
stone looking lonely in the bleak grandeur of the 
barren mountain scenery. 

Opposite the inn, drawn up against the parapet 
running along the edge of a deep precipice above 
which the road lay, a mule-cart stood, with two 
mules attached, harnessed tandem, as is usual in 
that part of France. As the riders passed by 
two or three men lounged out of the inn, looked 
after them, and then lounged back again. Neither 
Mr. Stanton nor the rest of his party noticed the 
men, though they were sufficiently picturesque 
to attract attention. 

Madge and her friends rode on far into the 





"LEARING THE WAY. 


and his stride grew longer and more rapid. 
Madge made no attempt to restrain him. She 
did not think or care that they were on a down 
grade and that a big horse, headstrong and 
hard-mouthed, could not be controlled by her. 

The excitement fairly intoxicated her. The 
wind made her cheeks glow, and the race had set 
every pulse bounding. Mr. Stanton and the two 
boys, fearful of still further exciting the flying 
horses, did not attempt to overtake the girls, and 
the winding road soon hid them from their view. 

The descent grew sharper, and then Madge 
endeavored to check the really mad speed at 
which she was going, but to the thoroughly 
aroused horse her touch upon the bit was like an 
infant’s. She exerted all her strength. The horse 
only stretched out his neck farther and tore on. 

Madge realized that she had lost control of 
him, but did not lose her presence of mind. She 
heard Polly slackening speed, and felt that it was 
better for her not to further attempt to restrain 
the horse, but to sit still and keep her seat. She 
wished the road were not so steep. The possi- 
bility of a stumble was not a pleasant thought. 

Right ahead was a sharp turn. It was just 
above the inn which they had passed. What if 
the horse should slip as he rounded the corner? 
No, that was well accomplished. He was sure 
of foot, but he curved out to the very wall, almost 
running into it. 

Then Madge saw the mule-cart, still where it 
had been when they passed it an hour ago. 
There was no time to do anything, no time even 
for the horse to change his course. The head 
mule had moved out farther into the road. 
Madge and her black charger dashed violently 
between the second mule and the parapet. The 
shaft of the cart miraculously escaped piercing 
the horse’s side, but instead, it almost as miracu- 
lously caught between the girth of the saddle 
and the animal’s body, and snapped it like twine. 





“Thank God you are not 
hurt, my child!” said Mr. 
Stanton, seeing her in the 
midst of the animated group. 
He threw himself from his 
horse to examine the saddle 
and girths. Tom could not 
speak, he had been so fright- 
ened. Polly, white and 
scared, murmured something 
that nobody heard or heeded. 
Madge felt she had created 
an undesirable sensation, 
and was very uncomfortable 
and contrite. She knew she 
ought not to have attempted 
the race. She felt sure that 
Mr. Stanton would never 
take her with him again; 
and Mr. Stanton looked as 
if he were perhaps thinking 
the same thing. 

Having convinced himself 
that no serious damage was 
done, Mr. Stanton had to 
consider the question of 

° Madge’s getting home. 
Finally it was decided to 
take a girth from his own 
and one from Tom’s horse, 
and put Madge’s saddle on 
Tom’s steed, a quiet animal 
with a very heavy gait. The 

exchange was made. Madge was helped into the 
saddle. The two boys also mounted, and Mr. 

Stanton was about to do the same when a hand 

was laid on his shoulder, and the broken bit of 
strap was held out to him. 

At once a demand issued from every moun- 
taineer’s throat,—from the women as well as 
men,—which he interpreted as a request for 
payment of damage done. He looked surprised. 
| He sprang into his saddle and took a franc from 
|his pocket, and offered it to the man who had 
touched him. It was sufficient to pay for the 
slight damage that had been done to the mule’s 
harness. The Italian scowled and shook his 
head. Every one of the mercenary crowd scowled 
and shook their heads. 

“You want more?” asked Mr. Stanton in his 
best French, which was poor enough; but they 
understood him. 

“Si! si!’ they all shouted, which means yes, 
yes. Then there was more gesticulating and loud 
talking, and out of it all Mr. Stanton grasped the 
idea that they asked for fifty francs—a clear effort 
at extortion and robbery. Fifty francs are equal 
to ten of our dollars, and this means a much 
larger sum in France than in America. 

‘I won’t pay it,” said Mr. Stanton; and being 
an Englishman not easily frightened or brow- 
beaten, he showed plainly that he meant it. The 
swarthy faces of the Italians grew black, and an 
ugly glitter came into their eyes. Tom brought 
his horse up to Madge, so as to be ready to do his 
part in protecting her. Both were thinking of 
the brigand tales Tom had spoken of. The 
mountaineers really had a bad reputation and 
had been known to commit outrages upon tourists. 

“Come,” said Mr. Stanton, “ride on, boys and 
girls.” 

They started their horses, when two men 
sprang to the heads of the animals ridden by Mr. 
Stanton and the boys and caught the reins on 
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either side of the bit. 


their clenched hands in 
angrily. 
loudly in shrill, excited tones. The whole scene 
was wild and threatening, and it looked desper- 
ate, too. 

Mr. Stanton and the boys were only three 
to a dozen of brutal men, and of course were 
entirely unarmed. They knew also that these 
men all carried knives and did not hesitate to use 
them. 


. } 
Madge and Polly were quite courageous and 


calm. They did not utter a word. The boys 
were flushed and indignant. To gain time Mr. 
Stanton began to argue with the men, who only 
half-guessed what he was saying. 

They dropped their hold upon the horses, but 
stood in such a way as to bar the passage 
down the road. The Englishman’s blood was 
thoroughly roused. 

‘*We can’t give in,” he said, in English. Then 
he looked at the girls. They could be trusted 


not to flinch, he felt sure, and they both rode well. | 


“1 don’t think they’ll interfere with our going 
back up the road,” he said. ‘‘We must first do 
that. It will prove, I think, the only way we can 
get home. 
sooner or later. 
cool I think we can outwit them. You young 
men and I must ride on the outside, with Madge 
and Polly in the middle, and as we come back on 
the road, we can charge this villainous crowd in 
regular cavalry style. They won’t try to stop us. 
What do youallthink? Are you afraid to try it?” 

“No, no,” cried Tom and Regi, blazing up 
somewhat at the mere hint of fear. ‘Afraid? 
No! Of course we can do it.” 

“And how do the girls feel?’ 
Stanton. 

“‘We feel that we don’t want to be put in the 
middle,” said Madge. “We’re no more afraid 
than Tom and Regi.” 

Madge spoke the truth in regard to herself, 
but Polly did not feel quite so heroic. But what- 
ever she thought she did not show any fear. 

“Good,” said Mr. Stanton, ‘but you’ll have to 
be content with the middle. Now turn quietly 
and walk your horses back as if we were going 
to have a consultation.” i 

During this conversation the mountaineers had 
been talking volubly among themselves. As Mr. 
Stanton surmised they did not object to the party 
retracing its steps, and made no attempt to prevent 
it, shrugging their shoulders, and laughing at 
thought of the trap in which the English people 
were caught. f 

Just before reaching the abrupt turn above the 
inn, Mr. Stanton called a halt. ‘‘Now arrange 
yourselves with as little apparent intention as you 
ean. Madge and Polly, get alongside each other. 
That’s right. Now, Tom, stay next to Madge. 
Regi, you’re next to Polly, and I’ll take my place 
on the side where most of the crowd are hkely to 
be. Now! Ready! Quick! Start!” 

A stroke of the whip fell on each horse’s flank, 
and the five bounded forward simultaneously. 

‘Keep together, keep in line,” said Mr. Stanton, 
coolly. ‘‘Now! Faster! Faster! At full gallop!” 

The Italians, not realizing at first what was 
designed, crowded into the road directly in the 
path of the riders. 

“Straight on!” cried Mr. Stanton. “Ride 
over them if it’s necessary. But it won’t be; 
they’ll get out of the way.” 

For a second the mountaineers held their posi- 
tion ; 
down upon them at breakneck speed, they parted, 


asked Mr. 


The remaining men shook | 
the air, screaming | the shaking of the ground that preceded each 
The women pressed forward, talking | eruption. 
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steam gathered force it burst upward, causing 


Then, penetrating still farther toward 
the top, the steam broke through the choked-up 
throat of the crater, casting forth the blazing 
lava. 

Such a study as this of the action of a voleano 
conveys to the mind a wonderful picture of the 
condition of the earth beneath some parts of its 
crust. 


~ 
> 





LOST HONOR. 
Lands mortgaged may return, and more esteemed, 
But honesty once pawned is ne’er redeemed. 
“Middleton. 


2 
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Miss Calista Retaliates. 
F BENT closed and locked the door of 





his office, and pausing for a moment to 
stroke the black-and-white cat sunning 
itself on the doorstep, turned down the 


street. An aged and half-blind shepherd dog 


|arose from the shelter of a straggling syringa- 


then, as the five close ranked horses bore | love.” 


These men know we must pass them | bush and followed Ezra gravely, while a small 
Now if you're all plucky and | black-and-tan terrier bounded gaily ahead, return- 
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MISS CALISTA MAKES 


ing often with a scurry through the dead leaves 
to greet his master with quick, joyous barks. 

“Good boy, Bluffer, good boy!” said Ezra, 
approvingly. Then as if to distribute his favors 
equally, he spoke softly to the old dog. 

It was said Ezra Bent “had been crossed in 
However this may be, he seemed to 
regard all womankind with suspicion, if not 


tumbling over each other, pushing and scrambling | aversion, and after the death of his father and 


to escape being trampled upon by the horses. 


| 


| mother he lived on at the old place alone with his 


Tom and Regi stood up in their stirrups and | cat and dogs, taking his meals at the hotel. 


waved their hats after they had passed, and Mr. 
Stanton, catching the infection, did the same. 
Yells of amazement and disgust followed the | 
party down the road, and the black-browed 
thieves were left to ruminate upon the daring of 
Anglo-Saxon youth headed by Anglo-Saxon 
resource and determination. 

And this was the way Madge’s adventure came 
to pass, and the banter of her skeptical friends 
was silenced. There are not many girls who 
would have had such presence of mind when on 
a runaway horse, or who would have been so 
brave when threatened by a murderous mob. 
This may be why she escaped the scolding she 
deserved, and why Tom Buckley always declared 
there wasn’t a second girl like her on earth. 


Cora GRIFFIN. 





How A VoLcANno Works. — Some exceed- 
ingly interesting facts have been published by 
the Italian savants who studied the behavior of 
the volcano of Vuleano during its period of 
uncommon activity, extending from August, 1888, 
to March, 1890. 

Before each eruption of the voleano a short 
tremor of the ground was perceptible at the base | 
of the mountain, as if a tremendous explosion | 
had taken place far under the surface. Then a 
period of quiet followed, after which came 
another explosion near the surface, accompanied 
by the vomiting of lava and bombs from the crater. 

The theory is advanced that underneath the 
mountain, at a great depth, probab'y far below 
the bottom of the sea surrounding Vulcano, there 
must have been a huge reservoir of molten lava, 
into which sufficient water had leaked down from 
the sea to form vast volumes of steam. As the 


| 





His father’s sign, “J AMES BENT, LAW,” still 
| hung above the door of the little office where 
Ezra computed the interest on his loans and 
mortgages, and advised clients who sought gratu- 
itous, if not legal, advice. 

In a tiny brick house, separated from Ezra 
Bent’s by a few feet of grass-plot, lived Mrs. 
Barton and her daughter Calista. Twenty-five 
years ago they had moved there, and during that 
time Ezra had never spoken with them in any 
other way than to exchange a distant ‘good 
morning’ or “good evening.”” He was some- 
what surprised, therefore, on reaching their 
weather-beaten picket gate, to see Miss Calista 
standing there, evidently intending to accost him. 

“Good morning, Mr. Bent,” said she, “I 
thought I—that is—I want to speak to you.” 

Mr. Bent bowed coldly. His silence was not 
encouraging, but Miss Calista continued : 

“It’s about your horse; he stamps and paws 
so nights, I don’t get any sleep, scurcely. The 
truth is —” 

“T am sorry, very sorry,” interrupted Mr. Bent. 
His slow, even tones did not invite further 
confidence regarding the “truth” of the matter ; 
and he added, ‘‘He never disturbs me.’ 

“No, most likely he don’t; you've got the 
woodshed between you and the barn. If ’twas 
right in your house, as ’tis ours, I guess you’d 
hear it! I don’t complain of it daytimes —” 

There was a suggestion of tears in Miss 
Calista’s weak, trembling voice, and she would 
have said more, but Mr. Bent was already some 
distance down the sidewalk, muttering to himself, 
“I wish I’d bought the place before they moved 
there. I might have owned a clean sweep to the 
post-oflice.”’ 

He glanced with satisfaction at the smooth 
meadow land on either side of the street, and 








flicking a bright leaf out of his path with his 
cane, addressed his old and confidential friend : 

“It'll be worth ten thousand dollars yet, hey, 
Jock? Worth ten thousand dollars; and when 
it is we'll sell it; yes, sir, sell it!” 

Pleasantly engaged in erecting imaginary blocks 
on his valuable village lots, Mr. Bent soon forgot 
the occurrence of the morning. Not so Miss 
Calista. The following day she again stopped 
him on his way to dinner. 

“T can’t stand it any longer, Mr. Bent,’’ she 
said; “I’m just worn out. I wouldn’t grumble 
at the loss of sleep if I could keep up and work.”’ 

“IT am exceedingly sorry, Miss Barton,” said 
he, drawing his broadcloth coat closer about his 
tall, bent form; ‘‘but I do not see that there is 
anything I can do. If you would try to think of 
something else it would cease to annoy you.” 

With this comforting advice he turned high his 
collar, though the breeze that stirred his long, 
gray locks was like a breath of summer, and 
walked swiftly away. 

‘He hasn’t the first particle of heart, nor 
decency either!” snapped Miss Calista, entering 
the house and dropping into the first chair. “I 
sha’n’t let my poor old mother starve, and be 
killed myself, for any horse of Ezra Bent’s! 
Something’s got to be done!’’ 


inguiringly, and her daughter, rising, took | this.” 
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“Am I crazy?” It seemed to him the words 
were uttered with a shriek. The fact was, Miss 
Calista was considerably out of breath. After a 
second or two, in which she endeavored to replace 
a few flying locks of her usually well-kept hair, 
she repeated in a more natural tone: 

“Am I crazy? No, but it’s a wonder I aint, 
the nights I’ve lain awake hearing your horse 
paw!” 

It then dawned upon Mr. Bent that Miss 
Calista was engaged in some sort of retaliation 
for the inconvenience inflicted upon her. Some- 
what reassured, he demanded: 

“Do you expect me to shoot the horse?” 

“No, I don’t expect you to shoot him.” 

The measured way in which Miss Calista 
enunciated her words was too clever an imitation 
oi Mr. Bent’s precise way of speaking not to be 
appreciated by that gentleman. 

Shifting angrily from one foot to the other, he 
became aware that he had so far forgotten himself 
as to appear out of doors shoeless and stocking- 
less. Edging behind a tuft of frost-bitten lark- 
spur, he inquired sarcastically : 

“Will you kindly inform me what you do 
expect ?” 

“Yes, I will!” answered she, indignantly. ‘I 


| expect, unless you exercise that critter or hitch 
Mrs. Barton raised her faded blue eyes | him somewhere else, to amuse myself playing 


And Miss Calista raised her bludgeon-like 


an ear-trumpet from the stand and, placing | instrument threateningly. 


it to her mother’s ear, shouted, ‘* Looks— 
some—like—rain !”’ 


‘“Maybe you aint familiar with these tunes,” 
she said, mockingly, with a flourish that sent 


**So it does, so it does,”’ assented Mrs. | forth a volley of appalling cracks and groans. 
Barton, glancing out at the almost | Mr. Bent believed he had heard the like of old. 


a 


A CONFESSION. 
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cloudless sky. 
“You haint got the 


neuralgia, have you, 

Calista?” she asked wistfully. 
“Not much to-day, ma.” 

And tenderly setting straight 


Years before, he had visited some 
fun-loving cousins and assisted at a 
Hallowe’en concert with a “‘horse-fiddle” 
—an ingenious instrument with cog-wheel 
and stiff springs of wood, attached to a 
long handle, so arranged that a circular 
motion would produce a great clatter, 
followed by a series of unearthly moans. 
He had been told that they were used by 
the early settlers, in lieu of fences, to keep 
away stray horses and cattle. This mem- 
ory came to him in a moment, and as 
soon as he could make himself heard he 
exclaimed : 

“You'll be the laughing-stock of the 
town!” 

“1 sha’n’t be the only laughing-stock,”’ 
retorted the manipulator of the horse- 
fiddle. “I aint obliged to play when 
folks are going by, and if they hear it 
down street they’ll think it’s a lot of 
boys. I don’t calculate you'll tell of it,” 
she added, with a triumphant chuckle. 

Mr. Bent winced at this thrust. If 
there was anything he dreaded it was 
ridicule. Already he feared lest his 
quarrel with Miss Calista had been 
observed. Realizing the hopelessness of 
further argument, he strode toward his 
house with as much dignity as he could 
assume, and at the same time walk in the 
zigzag shadow of the syringa-bush. 

Hurriedly lighting a fire, for the night 
was chill, he seated himself with his feet 
on the fender, and laying a shaking hand 
on Jock’s shaggy head, said to that aston- 
ished dog, ““We’re in for it now, old 
fellow—yes, sir, in for it!” And so it 
proved. 

Mr. Bent arose three days later, thor- 


her mother’s cap, she took up her sewing. | oughly convinced that life under certain conditions 


Ezra Bent was not intentionally rude or unkind. | was likely to become a burden. 


He began to 


He thought Miss Calista nervous and wholly | listen nervously to Prince’s fitful outbreaks, and 
unreasonable, and though he took little interest | await with dread expectancy the bursts of terror- 
in charities, he would have been shocked had he | izing melody on the horse-fiddle that followed. 


known the state of her finances. 


| If, exhausted with loss of sleep, he sought 


Mrs. Barton had a life lease of the house in| to nap during the day, some one was sure to 


which they lived, and Miss Calista took in tail- 
oring and plain sewing. She attended church on 
Sundays and went to Thursday evening prayer- 
meeting and the neighbors said, “kept to herself 
and ’tended to her own business.” 

Seated by the fire in his great leather-covered 
chair, Mr. Bent expressed his belief in the 
degeneracy of women in a manner so stern and 
convincing as to cause Bluffer to bury his nose 
between his restless little paws with an expression 
of deep regret. 

Mr. Bent always retired early. As he was a 
sound sleeper, it was in a state of bewilderment 
that he awoke some hours later, suddenly aroused 
by a strange and deafening crash, apparently 
under his, window. Springing from bed, he 
hastily drew on his clothes. 

Again that fearful noise outside. Crack, 
erack! then a succession of cracks and snaps, 
followed by a prolonged wail. Both dogs began 
to howl. 

“Get out! Hark! Hush up!” Mr. Bent 
cried, and drawing aside the curtain, peered 
cautiously out. 

Nothing was to be seen. The moonlit streets 
were deserted. He heard faintly his horse 
Prince’s familiar thump, thump, on the floor of 
his stall. 

Searcely had the sound ceased when Mrs. 
Barton’s back door burst open and Miss Calista, 
lifting high some long, dark object, swung it 
wildly above her head. It was this object which 
had been making the noise that had so alarmed 
Ezra Bent. Mr. Bent seized his hat and rushed 
into the yard. ‘‘Woman,” he almost sereamed, 
as the ear-splitting gyration came to a stop, 
“woman, are you crazy?” 





drop in. 

After due deliberation he informed the per- 
plexed but sympathetic Jock that if ‘the whole 
of Mapleton found it out, that racket was going 
to be stopped.” 

He wrathfully assured himself that he would 
tolerate no more nonsense. He should advise 
Miss Calista that if hostilities continued he would 
prosecute her for disturbing the peace. With 
this object in view, he called on his way down 
town and boldly rang the bell. Miss Calista 
opened the door and timidly asked him in. 

The Bartons were taking breakfast. The table 
was drawn close to the stove, and both women 
had on shoulder shawls. Mr. Bent stiffly refused 
a chair, and standing, hat in hand, began in his 
most freezing manner : 

“*T called to say to you, Miss Barton, that — 

As he uttered these words his small gray eye> 
glanced around the room, and rested on the table 
with its snowy cloth and old-fashioned blue and 
white dishes—the same pattern of those his 
mother had used. There was a quaint pewte! 
coffee-pot and a dish of potatoes. Nothing 
more. 

Mr. Bent was not slow of comprehension 
The blood rushed to his face, and clearing his 
throat twice, he finished his premeditated threat 
in this wise: 

“That—that—I am about to repair my barn 
I shall move it forty feet back, and trust it wil! 
cease to be a source of annoyance to you.” 

Miss Calista’s apprehensive look gave place to 
one of joyful surprise. “I’m so thankful, 5° 
thankful!” she exclaimed, gratefully. “Goodness 
knows I don’t want to make you any trouble, but 
I had to do something! I aint so young as ! 
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was once, and can’t work without I have my 
rest.” 

Miss Calista’s thin face flushed painfully, and 
throwing out her hands with a despairing little 
vesture, she went on: “The truth is, Mr. Bent, | 
my hands are all that keep ma and me out of the | 
poorhouse.” 

Very small, weak-looking hands they were, 
and Mr. Bent had never felt more uncomfortable. 
He dared not offer them charity. He knew Miss 
Calista had purposely stepped between him and 
the table, that he might not notice their pitiful 
attempt at breakfast. He turned to go, hesitated, 
and as much to his own as Miss Calista’s 
amazement said, with an attempt to speak 
lightly : E 

ord tells on usall. I begin to feel it myself, 
and I’ve been thinking—er—I’ve been wonder- 
ing,” he mumbled, hypocritically, “whether you | 
would be willing to furnish my meals.” 

Miss Calista fairly gasped, and fearing a | 
refusal, he hastened to say, “I find the walk 
down to the hotel three times a day quite a task 
in winter, and I get tired of the fare. These 
cold nights I should sometimes like a bow! of 
ginger tea and—and some salt-rising bread,” he 
finished, lamely. 

““We most generally have that kind,” murmured 
the delighted Miss Calista, ‘and if you think I 
could suit you, ma and I’d be glad to have you 
come.” 

Mr. Bent thrust a roll of bills into her hand, 
saying in his terse, businesslike way, ‘‘I shall 
pay a month in advance. Six dollars a week 
for myself and two for the dogs.” And without 
waiting for a reply, he bowed himself out. 

Bluffer darted at his heels with ill-timed and 
irrepressible yelps. To the grave Jock, waiting 
outside the gate with an expression of dismay, so 
Mr. Bent thought, he offered this explanation: | 
“It’s an awful mess, old boy, an awful mess! 
But you wouldn’t see them starve. No; I’m 
sure you wouldn’t see them starve.” 

The following Monday he breakfasted with 
the Bartons. Instead of leathery steak, baker’s 
bread and griddle-cakes, he had chipped beef, 
graham rolls, doughnuts and cider apple-sauce 
such as his mother used to make. He drank his | 
coffee, clear and hot, from one of the blue cups, 
and waited a moment with his hand on the 
door-knob while Miss Calista fed the dogs. 

She placed a carefully prepared mess on two 
clean platters, saying apologetically, “I can’t 
bear to see them eat off from old tin plates. It 
always seems to me as if dogs were just about 
human.”’ 

Miss Calista began to rise in Mr. Bent’s 
estimation, and he responded appreciatively, “‘I | 
have sometimes thought so myself.’ 

In the privacy of his office he confessed to 
Jock that he hadn’t enjoyed such a meal in 
years; that Miss Calista knew how to treat dogs, 
and really appeared to have some common sense. | 

Dinner was no less satisfactory. They had | 
stew with dumplings light as a feather, and the 
custard-pie was, as Mr. Bent afterward admitted 
to Jock, “better than you often get.” 

He was beginning to experience a degree of 
comfort to which he had long been a stranger. 
He was no longer obliged, with closely drawn 
curtains, to repair yawning rips or wrestle with 
refractory buttons. Miss Calista now did his 
washing and mending, for which she received an | 
additional dollar a week. 

When his cough became troublesome he was 
served with ginger tea and delicately browned 
toast, and presented by Mrs. Barton with 
home-made lobelia lozenges. On one of these 
occasions he declared to the flippant and indis- 
creet Bluffer that the Bartons were “‘not so bad, 
after all.” 

Awakened to a recognizing sense of suffering, 
Mr. Bent was at times stirred to real sympathy 
for those in distress. After the first of these 
periodical attacks he bought the Doolan boys 
new shoes, and gave Blind Mike all his old 
clothing—a most unprecedented act on his part. 

As for Miss Calista, she could hardly realize 
her good fortune. To her, nine dollars a week 
was a large income. She purchased her mother 
warm flannels and felt shoes, and herself a 
much needed bonnet and gown, and did not 
explain that the sudden and delightful change 
in y weather was due to an extra allowance of 
coal. 

Mr. Bent was always punctual at meals,—a 
great virtue in Miss Calista’s eyes,—and though 
he rarely spoke, he sometimes left the daily 
paper. He often left Bluffer, also, who chose to 
spend a large portion of his time in the cushioned 
chair and was, as Mrs. Barton said, ‘“‘a deal of 
company.” 

Into these pinched and lonely lives Thanks- 
siving came once more, bringing peace and 
plenty. Miss Calista prepared a chicken-pie and 
baked duck—Mr. Bent not being partial to 
turkey—and plum pudding, and pumpkin-pies 
with precisel y the right amount of ginger. 

Christmas was an event. Mrs. Barton knit a 
long and very fine pair of socks, which she would 
have informed you in a cautious whisper “‘were 
for Mr. Bent, seeing he’s a steady boarder.” 

On the evening of the twenty-fifth the recipient 
of this gift was seen by the observing Jock to 
Place in an envelope carefully directed to Mrs. 
and Miss Barton, two crisp ten-dollar notes. As 
he caught the dim but intelligent eyes fixed upon 
him reproachfully, it seemed to him, at this 
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in his chair and, playfully tweaking one ear, said, | at last they flew at each other like two angry | to base and selfish instincts, that bird is the 


with something like a smile curving his thin lips: 

*** Let those that dance pay the fiddler,’ eh, old 
boy? ‘Let those that dance pay the fiddler!’ ” 
NELLA H. CHAPMAN. 
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THE ARTIST’S JOY AND SORROW. 


To keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist’s best delight ; 

His bitterest pang that he can do no more 
Than keep her longed-for loveliness in sight. 


William Watson. 
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Are Animals Moral? 


By Sir Edwin Arnold. 





In Two Parts.—Part II. 


S to the intelligence of quadru- 
peds, I myself have witnessed 
what Sir John Lubbock was 
able to achieve with his dog 
Van. 

He tried experiments with a 
black poodle. He made two 
slips of cardboard on one of 
which he wrote the word 
“food.” The other he left 





blank, and placed them on two saucers, one con- 


taining bread and milk, the other empty. In ten 
days the dog had learned to distinguish between 
the two saucers. 

Afterward the cards were placed on the floor, 
and he was told to bring one, receiving food when 
he brought the right one, and nothing when he 
brought the blank one. In a month he had learned 
the difference. Who knows the range to which 
such education of the lower animals might go? 

The Chinese and Japanese, as is well-known, 
train cormorants to catch fish for them. In a 
little book, *‘Farm Vermin,” just issued by Rider 
& Son, Mr. John Watson, F. L. S., states that 
at Bassenthwaite a man and his son trained a 
pair of otters to fish in the lake. They would 
return when called upon, or follow their master 
home‘when the fishing was over. 

Instances of the otter being tamed and taught 
to catch fish for its master were not previously 


unknown in this country, and what a wonderful | 


step in advance it appears to him who knows the 
shy ways of the solitary river-dog! 

Many and many a good mother and father toil 
hard enough, heaven knows, for their children, 
obeying that mysterious law of altruism by which 
the universe lives. But how can we completely 
shut out from the same divine consecration which 
attends such affection, the case of those two 
thrushes described in Macgillivray’s “British 
Birds?” 

“He tells us that, in order to ascertain how often 


the young of the thrush are fed, he erected a hut 
of spruce and fir branches close by a nest, and took 


| possession of it on June eighth, at a quarter-past 


one in the morning, for the purpose of making 
observations on the habits of the birds. At half- 
past two they commenced feeding their young, 
and from that time to four o’clock they fed them 
fourteen times. From four to half-past five they 
fed them twenty-two times. At this hour one of 
the young birds, when dressing its feathers, lost its 
balance and fell to the ground. 

“The old ones set up the most doleful lamenta- 
tions until Mr. Weir replaced it in the nest. He 


| then returned to his retreat; but the old birds 


having seen him do so, were aware of his proximity, 
and would not feed their young again until he came 
out. So he went home to his boy, who, after Mr. 
Weir had gone into the hut again, carefully covered 
up the entrance and went away. 

“The departure of the boy was noticed by the 
birds, who followed him for a considerable distance, 
then returned, and without suspicion, ed 
feeding their young again; but of course some 
time had thus been lost. 

“Between half-past five and seven o’clock the 
parent birds fed the young ones twenty-four times ; 
from seven to eight they fed them sixteen times; 
and from eight to nine, eleven times. By this time, 
the zealous observer writes that he was nearly 
benumbed with cold, the wind blowing boisterously 
from the east, so that he was cramped with remain- 
ing in one position, and nothing but the strongest 
resolution would have kept him at his post, espe- 
cially as he became exceedingly sleepy. 

“Between nine and ten he kept the birds away 
from the nest, to see if, during the succeeding hour, 
they would feed the young more frequently. This, 
however, they did not do. From ten to eleven they 
fed them ten times, and from one to two o’clock, 
eight times; from three to four, six times; and 
from four to six, eleven times. 

“At the approach of night, apparently with some 
prevision of the long fast that was to ensue, the 
old birds fed their young more frequently; from 
six to seven, twelve times; from seven to eight, 
thirteen times; and from eight to-half-past nine, 
seventeen times. Then they ceased their labors, 
having fed their young brood no less than two 
hundred and six times in the day, in spite of the 
interruptions to which they had been subjected.” 





Was not this sublime devotion and ceaseless 
vigilance? Is it wanted to make such action 
“virtue” that they should talk and think, and 
have a conscience? I, at least, firmly believe 
such elaborately developed creatures have their 
own speech and reason and self-judgment. 

As for talking, birds indubitably do talk to each 
other! The late Miss Hayward, in her “Bird 
Notes,” writes : 

“T have often heard two, and even three, robins 
perched on different garden walls and answering 
each other, each time with a different strain, and 
evidently trying to outdo each other. I have also 
seen a blackcap and a whitethroat sing at each 
other perched on two boughs of the same tree. 


dogs.” 


tomed to be fed on my window-sill with bits of 
bacon, invented a note by which it called me to 
the window to feed it. It was quite a peculiar 
| note, hushed, muttered, short; the object seemed 
to be to reach my ear, and not that of rival birds. 
I always found it waiting for the opening of the 
window and putting out of the food; it would 
then take a very few little bits, look gratefully 





? 


again, and so da capo.’ 

And then, the migration of birds! Deeply 
considered, there is in this annual miracle of the 
so-called “creatures” the germ and essence of our 
| human feeling of “home.” All these migrants 
| breed at the northern limit of their yearly journey, 
| for the reason that the original source of avi-fauna 


life was almost certainly the far North. At the | 


Poles the molten globe first cooled down enough 

for animal life to become possible ; and the winged 

beings go forever back thither where the first eggs 

were laid. Year after year the knot and the 
| curlew-sandpiper travel half the world over, to 
| build nests within the Arctic circle. 


The Longing for the Old Home. 

} 
| Some idea,” says a good observer, ‘‘of the 
| force of this feeling for migration may be gathered 
| from the fact that swallows have been known to 
| perish in the flames rather than forsake their 
| young during a conflagration; while ‘the same 
| birds, when the mysterious passion seizes them to 
move southward, will actually desert their callow 

offspring, which have been hatched late.’’ 

This same strange and sudden desire to make 
| pilgrimage extends from birds, and rodents like 
| the lemming, to butterfles. Vast numbers of the 
| green and gold and black vanessa are to be seen 
at certain seasons crossing the Isthmus of Panama, 
and the phenomenon occurs also with us. 

This “homing” habit, which takes the breeding 
birds to the place of nesting and the young over 
to the places of feeding and pairing, has been 
traced down to the lowly limpet. Some time ago, 


‘Last winter,” she also tells us, “‘a robin, accus- | 


into my face, and fly away till it was hungry | 


cuckoo. We all thought the worthless wife of 
that monotonous singer, whose one merit was 
that he heralded the spring, simply dropped her 
eggs in any bird’s nest she could find, for sheer 
laziness. But here is somebody who for the first 
time has seen cuckoos at the breeding season, and 
look how thoughtful and anxious they really are! 
Mr. G. Malcolm Yeats, of Malvern, writes to 
the Field: 


“T was resting on the outskirts of a wood near 
Malvern on the fourth of this month, when I 
noticed a pair of cuckoos in the tree under which 
I was sitting. I thought that I would watch the 
birds. After waiting some time the cock flew to 
the ground, and appeared to be taking a dust bath, 
but I saw afterward that it was really making a 
nest, if itcan be so called, of loose earth; having 
completed which it called to its mate, who was still 
in the tree. 

“The hen bird then flew down, and appeared to 
do as much as her mate had done, scratching the 
loose ground for some time, and then sat quite still 
for perhaps ten minutes. In the meantime the 
cock bird was apparently very anxious, flying 
round an elm-tree about thirty feet distant from 
where I sat. After a time the hen stood up, and 
as soon as the cock bird had completed his survey 
of the tree, he flew to her. 

“The hen then took the egg, which she must have 
laid in the dust-nest, in her beak; and they both 
flew to the tree round which the cock bird had been 
flying, where I saw the hen distinctly place the 
egg ina nest of the wren, which was about five 
feet from the base of the tree, after doing which 
they both flew away. 

“There were no eggs in the nest beside that of 
the cuckoo, which was quite warm when I looked 
at it. I also examined the place where the egg 
was laid, which was merely an old horseshoe print, 
the earth in the centre of which had evidently been 
loosened by the cock bird’s efforts.” 

There is nothing heedless or reckless here! 
| For doubtless perfectly good cuckoo-reasons of 
their own, these birds build no nests for them- 

selves, but take as much trouble as if they did, 

and are clearly not destitute of the universal 

virtue. 
| ‘Now'my point in all this is that the possession 
| of gifts so clearly akin to human feelings, duties 
}and virtues ought to render animals dearer and 
| more sacred to us all than they are. I doubt 
| whether we have the right, knowing all we know, 


in Nature, Professor Davis described observa-| to murder wholesale the stately elephants of 


tions he had made on the habits of the limpet. 
Marked individuals were found to return from | 


Africa, killing for billiard-balls and paper-knives 
what heaven designed to be the carrier-beast of 


their excursions, extending to a distance of some | the dark continent; to extirpate from another 


three feet, and to settle down on the spot which 
is their permanent home. 

By excision of the tentacles in two individuals, 
Professor Davis was led to conclude that it is not 
by these organs the limpet finds its way to its own 
particular scar. The sense of smell then suggested 
itself. With a view to test this, the space between 
a wandering limpet and its scar, with the scar 
itself, was carefully washed again and again with 
| sea-water. In spite of this, the limpet in question 
readily found its way back again. 

After this it seems no longer quite impossible 
| that even an oyster may be “crossed in love.” 

| Birds, of course, are far more intelligent and 
precise. Marked swifts have been known to 
| build in the same chimney seven years in succes- 
| sion. Birds have a marvellous faculty for ealcu- 
lating time, as is proved by the fact that some 
species arrive and take their departure to a day, 
and this without reference to the weather, 
although they dislike a following-wind as much 
as a head-wind, on account of the disarrange- 
ment it causes among their flying and steering 
feathers. 

Birds are wonderfully conservative in their 
migratory routes, the quails pursuing the same 
course to-day as when they “came up and covered 
the camp of the Israelites.” These great aérial 
highways are neither the nearest nor the safest to 
and from their winter resorts, according to man’s 
judgment, but there is a strong geological authority 
for supposing that their far-listant progenitors 
tlew over narrow necks of land where water now 
exists. 

Intense indeed must be the pre-natal impres- 
sions upon these arial travellers; and closely 
allied in origin, nature and impulse to those 
feelings of patriotism and love of home which in 
human beings we call ‘‘virtues,” largely instinctive 
though they appear. 

Is there not, however, ratiocination behind 
these wonderful traits of paternal love, of devoted 
courage, of memory, of resource, of emulation, 
of self-sacrifice and all the other qualities which 
I have adduced or could adduce? Can anybody 








think and reason? Here is a little case of con- 
scientiousness ina dog. Mr. Nicol, of Sutherland, 
writes to the Newcastle Leader: 


“TI have a rough-haired fox-terrier dog, by name 
Sam, who can do all sorts of tricks. He shuts the 
| door, jumps through a hoop over a stick, lies down 
| ‘dead’ at the word of command, sits up, tosses a 
| piece of biscuit from his nose and catches it in his 
| mouth, takes a message on a piece of paper in his 
| mouth to any one in the house, laughs, and can 
| Say ‘mamma’ as plainly as any human being. 
| “Sam sits at the front window every morning, 
| watching for the postman. To-day he saw him as 

usual, and ran off for the letters. He returned 
with one in his mouth, brought it to me, and went 
and lay down again, while I resumed reading my 
book. In two or three minutes he rose up, went 
out of the room and came back with three other 





| letters, a post-card, and a newspaper in his mouth. | 


| His conscience seemingly had chided him at not 
| completing his work, and would not let him rest 
| until he had brought the other letters.” 


| If there be a bird anywhere with a bad char- 


live much with animals, and doubt whether they | 


| continent the noble North American bison; to 
| slaughter tame pheasants for sport; to inflict 
upon oxen the ghastly tortures of the Atlantic 
passage; and generally to treat these living, 
| sentient things as if they were automatic prop- 
erty, without rights or relationship to ourselves. 


Shall They Become Our Friends ? 


While we regard beasts as enemies they 
| naturally retaliate. Yet how glad they would 
| all be—aye, even the fiercest—to become friendly 
| with man! ‘There is none among them “untam- 
| able,” positively not any. 

I brought up in my Indian house two hyena 
| cubs, of the species called “‘untamable,” which 
| grew to be the gentlest and most amusing play- 

fellows long after they could crush a shank-bone 
| with their great white teeth. I have had friendly 
snakes who would come daily to breakfast with 
| me, and creeping fearlessly among the plates and 
dishes, eat eggs and drink out of my milk-jug. 
All “creatures” would like to be better under- 
| stood, and more mercifully entreated by man, to 
| whom the sovereignty of the world has been 
| granted. 
| Consider the little “‘Honey-Guide,” the Indi- 
cator minor, as one example. There is no 
feathered creature more friendly, or more useful 
to man in a wild country, than this small bird 
well known in South Africa. Wild honey is 
plentiful; and the honey-guide is well aware of 
its existence, but is incapable of opening up the 
rich store, and getting at what it most prefers, the 
grubs found in the comb. 

It, therefore, having discovered a nest of honey, 
immediately seeks the aid of some human being, 
black or white. 

The honey-guide seems to have no sort of fear 
of human beings, and having found the nearest 
man, it proceeds, by every means in its power, to 
attract his attention. Fluttering restlessly about 
him, the little yellowish-brown bird utters loudly 
and shrilly its chiding ery of “Chiken, chiken 
chik churr churr!’ Every African native 
| knows this invitation perfectly well, and at once 
| follows. 

So soon as it sees the man following, the little 
bird flutters delightedly through forest and bush, 
sometimes halting upon a branch to wait for the 
slow biped, uttering the while its sharp cry. 
Very often the native replies to the bird by a 
reassuring whistle, which the little creature seems 
really to comprehend. 

At length the honey-guide reaches the hollow 

tree in which the honey is deposited. Its task is 
done, and upon a tree or bush near, it waits the 
assured result of its labors. 

The native, meanwhile, with his hatchet or 
assegai opens up the nest and extracts the comb. 
Usually he breaks off a piece containing the 
larvee which the bird loves, and places it on the 

| ground, by way of tribute to his feathered friend ; 
| or he will leave a portion of the comb so exposed 
| in the nest that the honey-guide can help itself. 

The natives have many curious stories about 


| 





‘nwonted generosity, Mr. Bent leaned forward | Each appeared to be trying to sing the louder till | acter, whose care of its offspring even is attributed | these honey-guides. They will tell you that, if 
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once disappointed of its share of the spoil, the 
bird will conduct the next man it meets to the 
lair of some lion, or leopard, or other dangerous 
beast or reptile. But this is libel; only men 
are as spiteful as that! Livingstone carefully 
examined one hundred and fourteen natives upon 
this point, during his early travels, and learned 
that out of this number only one man had been 
led by the honey-guide to an animal—an elephant 
—and not to a hive. 


Willing and Eager to Learn. 


Untamable? Only last year a hill shepherd, 
in destroying a litter of foxes, took it into his 
head to rear one as a pet. He did so, and the 
animal has not only become very tame, but is 
a most useful ally. It and a collie, hunting 
together, kill rabbits to a miracle. They work 
very much in the same way as two lurchers. 

The collie goes out and hunts the rabbits among 
the fern and heather of the braes, or the rushes 
and long grasses of the stacks, while reynard all 
the time sneaks about the holes and picks them 
up as they come in. They understand their 
respective parts perfectly. The collie seems to 
know that it is not his business to kill, and the 
fox is never under the slightest temptation to bolt 
out and give chase. 

If a hill fox can thus be educated, what are 
not the capacities for progress of these natures 
hidden under the transitory mask of fur and 
feather ? 

I have a list before me of over one hundred 
different birds observed from time to time at 
Wimbledon, near London; but only mention it 
to show how willing, nay, eager, these gentle 
winged and four-footed beings are to draw near 
to man, not daunted even by the proximity of 
vast and noisy cities. 

For my part, I believe the time is come when 
the legislatures of civilized nations should take 
new note of the animal world. We ought not to 
be contented with the efforts of private societies 
to do them justice, and to protect them. We 
ought not to regard them simply from the point 
of view of our own convenience, luxury or 
amusement. The mystery of their existence is 
profound and solemn; the long silence of their 
patience may cover solemn and terrible accusa- 
tions, which they will some day make against us, 
before the Judgment Seat of the Universal Life. 

You have, I think, in the United States, an 
official whose duty it is to be the guardian of the 
Indian tribes. I should like to see in all Christian 
governments a minister of state with the interests 
of the birds, beasts and fishes. 


2 
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In a Cuban Cave. 


ETWEEN the Morro Castle at 
Santiago and Cape Maisi, or 
the eastern point of the island 
of Cuba, lie a number of re- 
markable defiles cut by the 
sea into this precipitous coast. 
There is Port Escondido, or 
the Hidden Port, with an 
entrance of, say one hundred 
feet, yet by the peculiar contour 
of the adjacent land a ship may sail close to the 
mouth of the channel without observing the 
harbor. ; 

Not twelve hours’ sail from Santiago, in the 
direction of Escondido, may be found that won- 
drous cave, often mentioned by tourists, which 
has not been explored because of the belief that 
no boat which has entered its mouth has been 
known to return. An adventure of my younger 
days indicates that there may be more truth than 
superstition in the tradition. 

My sister Bertina and I, being thoroughly 
acquainted with the regular alternation of land- 
and sea-breezes on that coast, were able to enjoy 
together many delightful sails in the course of 
the years when our parents were residing at 
Santiago. With the farewell sighing of the 
morning’s land-breeze, we sailed our little skiff 
down the channel, and gained an offing. We 
then laid our course alongshore close to the 
wind with the first puffs of the change, and came 
back to port with the final breathings of the sea- 
breeze. 

Bertina had suggested from time to time that 
we should explore the nameless cave. 

I shook my head at first, thinking it was a 
passing whim ; but she came back to the proposal 
day after day. 

The result of these entreaties was, that on one 
of the national holidays of the year 1853 it was 
agreed that our sail should be to the mouth of 
the mysterious cave. We passed the frowning 
bastions of the Morro with a fresh land-breeze, 
and laid our course alongshore to the eastward. 
Before the calm interval between the land- and 
sea-breezes came we were opposite the cavern. 
Into its mouth we shot our boat and unshipped 
the mast, though this seemed an unnecessary 
precaution. A delicious sensation of coolness 
welcomed us into the shade. 

The inward draft of the breeze made a percep- 
tible current from the mouth of the cavern to its 
dark background. 1 had taken the precaution to 
bring a bull’s-eye lantern, and lighting it, we 
took in the grapnel, and allowed the boat to drift 
slowly into the unknown recesses, the bull’s-eye 
pointing ahead like a locomotive light, insuring 











THE YOUTH'’S 


us against collision with any projection of the 
rock. There was no sign of danger, however. 
Though the altitude of the roof grew less as we 
advanced, its height, for the whole distance before 
us illuminated by the lantern, exceeded that of 
the tallest man. The width perceptibly enlarged. 

‘It is all perfectly fascinating!” cried Bertina, 
in a rapture. 

The waters were dark, smooth and still; I had 
just spoken of their apparently great depth, when 
a slight concussion shook our boat. 

“We're touching bottom,” said Bertina. I at 
once thrust my paddle down its full length into 
the black water, touching nothing. 

‘How queer!” said my sister, looking a little 
grave. 

After advancing a few rods farther, another 
tremor jarred the boat. It was a very peculiar 
motion, similar to that of a swiftly-moving craft 
when it slips over a bar of soft voze. Then came 
a third shock, this time under the stern of the 
skiff, so that the boat shot ahead as though 






SURROUNDED BY SHARKS. 


propelled by a shove or kick. I turned the light 
of the lantern astern, but saw nothing, though it 
seemed strange that so light a craft should leave 
a track so disturbed. 

The next vibration and impetus from astern 
was still more violent. Turning instantly, I 
brought the rays of the bull’s-eye to bear on the 
wake, and plainly saw, turning here and there on 
the surface of the water, the fin which rises from 
the back of the shark. 

Not one only, but two, three, four—I could 
not tell how many, since they constantly appeared 
and disappeared. The fearful truth flashed upon 
me that we were in one of those sheltered 
localities on the Caribbean Sea which are selected 
by sharks for the home of their young. Our boat 
had disturbed them. It was useless to make any 
attempt to turn the boat and retreat from the 
cave. The sharks were now breaking the water 
in every direction, and with the sweep of their 
powerful tails they made such a succession of 


whirlpools and currents that they made the light | 


boat almost unmanageable. 


The sharks were evidently attempting to upset 


us. From the gentle nudge, which first had 
startled us, the shocks had become so heavy that 
they seemed like the bumping of a yacht when 
she passes over a short reach of shoal water with 
headway enough to enable her to clear one after 
another of the obstructions. The single chance 
for us was that the cavern might have an outlet 
at the farther end. 

Bertina was not nervous or alarmed; she did 
not realize, as I, our danger. I availed myself of 
this coolness on her part. The boat was moving, 
carried forward apparently by a slight current. 

“Lie down flat, forward, as near the bow as 
you can get,” I said, and she obeyed promptly. 
I took a position astern, with my hand on the 
tiller. By means of this arrangement I had the 
boat well trimmed, and although the motion 
imparted by the sharks was like that given by a 
short, choppy sea, their striking her was not so 
likely to make an overturn. 

Soon, however, a new peril was evident; the 
channel perceptibly narrowed, and what was still 
more ominous, the height of the roof quickly 
lessened. I glanced toward the bow, wondering 
if it were not best to tell Bertina our danger, 
when I perceived a faint ray of light. If there 
were any exit ahead, I thought it might conduct 
us into a basin where young sharks are nourished, 
prior to their venture into the deep sea. ; 

There are species of these creatures, the young 
of which are enclosed at the earliest stage of 
their existence in small sacks. These are left by 
the female shark in protected localities until the 
growth of the infant fish allows it to break the 
confinement, after which it takes care of itself. 

The prow of our boat now grated on the 
irregularities of the rocky roof. We were still 
pursued by our foes, who continued to thrust 
themselves with more or less of energy against 
the bottom of the boat. 

The lantern was eclipsed by something very 
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COMPANION. 


like sunlight ahead, when the projecting stem of 
the boat met with an obstruction. For oneawful 
moment I thought that the sharks and the current 
would swing the boat broadside on to the narrow 
aperture, which seemed to open into a lighted 
chamber. 

**Put your hand upon the rock, and press the 
boat downward,” I cried to Bertina. 

My brave sister saw that this was the critical 
moment, and without rising stretched upward 
her hands, and by her skilful pressure guided the 
prow so that in a few seconds we were moved 
out into an open lake, the sun beating down upon 
the glassy water, and the mountains towering 
above our heads. ‘The sides seemed steep and 
abrupt, and the basin to have been hewn out of 
solid rock. 

Our enemies did not accompany us farther. 
With sharp turns and quick flashes, which 


revealed their ugly under-jaws and long, white 
bellies, they disappeared under the rocks, leaving, 
by the swing of their powerful tails, a suecession 


of eddies which 

soon disappeared. 

We had escaped the 

sharks, but seemed 

imprisoned in the lagoon. 

Soon, however, I saw that by 
abandoning our boat we might 
ascend a portion of the cliffs and probably 


find our way back to Santiago down the farther | 


slope. Some natural steps to the summit were soon 
found. It was apparent that they had been used 
by others who were probably ignorant of the fact 
that the lake communicated with the cavern. 

By means of these rocky projections we 
reached the hilltop, and from thence once more 
looked forth on the fertile valleys, wooded hill- 
sides and smiling plains of beautiful Cuba. By 
good fortune the heat of the day had moderated, 
and we arrived safely at our house before sunset. 

Juntius A. PALMER, JR. 
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THE COMING IN OF THE TIDE. 


The sea awoke at midnight from its sleep, 
And round the polity aches far and wide 
I heard the first wave of the rising tide 
Rush onward with uninterrupted sweep. 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


* 
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The Creekville Band. 


How the boys organized it.——Their mu- 
sical triumphs won against great 
obstacles.—aA timely arrival. 





T was a chilly November evening. 
The old storage barn on the 
Peevy place presented anything 
but a brilliant aspect, in spite of 
the four kerosene lamps which 
burned as brightly as they could 
from the tops of four old barrels. 
The “debating club” of Creekville had wrestled 

with the question, ‘‘Is the West livelier than the 

East?” for the space of two hours. Henry 

Peevy, the old squire’s grandson from Michigan, 

had at last presented the Western claim with a 

vigor and enthusiasm that caused the judge to 

award him the palm of victory. 
“I say, boys,’’ said Henry, “‘why not let up on 
our debates for a while, and have a band,—a real 





tiptop band,—and practise here? It would be | lap 


more warming than brain work, it strikes me, 
and this barn isn’t exactly what I call hot.” 

“I’m pretty well stiffened up, sitting here,” 
responded one of the boys; ‘“‘but how can we get 
upaband? Will Pratt can do something on the 
flute, but the rest of us can’t play anything.” 

“We'll manage that,” said Henry, cheerfully, 
while Will Pratt, who never shone in debate, 
grinned with delight. ‘Why, I hardly knew one 
note from another when I joined the Peaktown 
band; but I got so I could play a simple part on 
the piccolo or clarionet that first winter, and 
then father taught me on his old fiddle. And 
of course what I could do, any of you boys 
can.” 

This generous estimate of their talents was not 
without effect. Before the boys dispersed that 
night they had all promised to assemble on the 
next Tuesday evening, with such musical instru- 
ments as they could collect. 

Henry’s father, Squire Peevy’s son, had 
returned from Peaktown to his old home with his 
motherless boy the year before. Henry, who 
was not only the delight of his old grandfather 
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and two maiden aunts, but a prime favorite with 
all Creekville, had organized the debating club 
soon after his arrival. Its success had been 
small, as its originator frankly admitted. 

The next Tuesday evening there was great 
activity in the old Peevy barn. Two violins, 
two bass-viols, a horn, flute, piccolo and drum, 
with the respective owners or borrowers thereof, 
were there at seven o’clock. At about quarter 
past seven Will Stone arrived with an old 
clarionet which belonged to his grandfather, 
who had been a “‘master hand” to play it in his 
day, and had given Will a little preparatory 
instruction. 

Each of the nine boys, in fact, had found some 
relative who could give him real help with the 
instrument, which was unearthed from its long 
burial in some dark closet. Mr. Peevy found his 
task as instructor greatly lightened by these 
home teachers, who had at once been roused by 
the idea of the band. 

During the long winter months that followed, 
passers-by heard sounds of a 
varied nature issuing from the 
Peevy barn or the big, old 
kitchen, according to the state 
of the weather. Sometimes the 
entire band were heard strug- 
gling through an arrangement 
of familiar tunes; sometimes a 
single bass-viol was uncer- 
tainly giving forth its allotted 
part; and occasionally the 
unlucky clarionet would escape 
its performer’s control and 
execute a spontaneous solo, 
called by the members of the 
band, ‘‘Will’s wobbling.” 

These sounds were freely 
discussed by the group which 
gathered nightly in the store to await 

the arrival of the mail. At first the question 
of calling upon the selectmen to abolish these 
ear-piercing rehearsals was mooted, but although 
all agreed that the band made “‘a pesky noise,” 
almost every man had either a parental or a 
friendly interest in the enterprise, and so it was 
not stopped. 

“T admit it’s distressing to hear,’ said Will 
Stone’s father, ‘‘but they’ll make some progress, 
mebbe; seems as if they can’t ever play worse’n 
they do now.” 

“Well, if you can view it that way, with the 
home practising Will does, I reckon the rest of 
us had ought to make a try at being resigned,” 
said another member of the group, whose remark 
was greeted with subdued chuckles. Will’s 
musical feats had already acquired a local 
celebrity. 

As time went on, the boys certainly did play 
better. It was rumored that a person with a 
moderate degree of imagination had identified the 
strains of “Annie Laurie’ on one occasion, and 
before long the band was openly sanctioned. 

“Tt isn’t all ery and no wool with the boys, 
after all,” announced the long-suffering Mr. 
Stone complacently ; ‘‘Will’s getting the hang of 
that clar’onet, no mistake!” . 

During the month of March the rehearsals 
were held with great regularity twice a week, 
preparatory to a concert which was to be given 
early in April. This concert was expected to 
incline the hearts of the selectmen toward 
granting a request which Henry Peevy, as the 
representative of the band, was to proffer at 
town-meeting—namely, the privilege of erecting 
on the village green a band stand, such as had 
adorned Peaktown, and discoursing sweet straiiis 
thereon during the summer at least once a 
week. 

The second of April was a mild, clear day, 
with a hint of summer in the soft air. An 
unwonted stir pervaded the village as the day 
wore on, and by half-past six o’clock a procession 
of wagons and pedestrians had begun to wind its 
way up the hill to the Peevy place. When they 
arrived at the barn the wagons were emptied of 
their load of men, women, children and chairs, it 
having been requested that those who rode 
should bring those articles of furniture. 

At seven o’clock the floor of the barn was 

packed with chairs of all sorts and sizes, occupied 
by the older members of the company, while the 
children sat about on stools or in their elders’ 
S. 
The four broad-armed, solid chairs of honor 
were occupied by Squire Peevy and the three 
selectmen whose propitiation was of so much 
importance. Lanterns hung from the great posts, 
and on one of the hay-lofts were arrange‘ 
the seats and music-stands of the nine musi- 
cians. The stools were grouped around a low 
box on which Henry Peevy, the leader, was to 
stand. 

Promptly at half-past seven the nine boys, 
dressed in their best, filed into the barn and 
mounted the ladder to the loft. The instruments 
were carried or carefully hoisted up, according to 
their size. Then came the tuning, during whicl 
painful process the three selectmen openly 
placed their fingers in their ears, and two of 
the youngest children gave way to unpremedi- 
tated grief. : 

Then after a breathless pause came the first 
selection—a “March.” It went better than could 
have been expected. The only real mishap 
occurred in the middle of the piece, when one of 
the bass-viol players tried to turn over the paper 
on which his part was written, and it escaped his 
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the audience, to settle on the head of the most 
stolid selectman. With this exception, which 
caused a few quickly-stifled giggles among the 
children, the ‘‘March” went off bravely. Will 
Stone came out with barely a measure behind the 
other players, and the applause was generous 
and loud. 

The programme proceeded quite smoothly ; the 
arrangement of familiar Scotch airs was a marked 
suecess, and Henry Peevy’s violin solo—variations 
on “Home, Sweet Home’’—was greeted with 
cheers. 

When the concert was over, and the boys, 
flushed with heat and excitement, came down 
the ladder, they were congratulated on every side. 
The only person who gave them no encouraging 
word was Mr. Peter Flanders, the partially deaf 
selectman on whose head the bass-viol player’s 
music had descended. He felt that somehow he 
had been trifled with. 

“You boys keep on, and I shouldn’t be a 
mite surprised if you were to get somewhere,” 
remarked Mr. Stone, confidentially, to Henry 
Peevy. 

A few days later came town-meeting. About 
ten o’clock Henry, escorted by the rest of the 
band, approached the town hall. At the steps 
his escort halted. 

“Good luck to you!” “Speak up for the band, 
Henry!” were the parting injunctions of the 
excited musicians, delivered in hoarse whispers 
as their leader marched up the steps, opened the 
big door and let it close behind him with its slow 
creak. 

There were many opinions as to the probable 
result of Henry’s plea. The band hung about 
the town hall in a fever of impatience for half an 
hour. At the end of that time the big door 
creaked open again, and Henry Peevy came out. 
The band saw at once that something had gone 
wrong. 

“They won’t let us have it,” said the boy, 
soberly. ‘I think they were all willing but Mr. 
Flanders. He said ‘it was all foolishness to 
spoil the looks of the green, putting up a contrap- 
tion for a parcel of boys to sit on, just to tickle 
folks’s ears and spill things down on ’em.’ I 
almost believe he thinks John Levin dropped his 
music on purpose!” 

“I suppose we shall give up the whole busi- 
ness, then, sha’n’t we?” inquired Will Stone, 
dejectedly. 

“T guess not!” said Henry, with decision. 
“T’ve got a plan that —” Here he paused and 
looked around cautiously. 

“Let’s go over to Johnson’s Pines,” he said 
abruptly ; and the musicians filed off, warmed by 
a vague feeling of encouragement. 

During the next month other sounds beside 
those of musical instruments issued from the 
Peevy barn. The noise of hammering, sawing 
and pounding came frequently during the length- 
ening afternoons. If any one asked as to the 
origin of these sounds, the boys looked mysterious 
but made no satisfactory replies. 

The tenth day of May was the birthday of Mr. 
Obed Swan, the oldest man in Creekville. He 
had formerly been active in all town doings, and 
at the age of ninety-three took with much grum- 
bling his enforced quiet. 

“Nobody remembers I’m living!” he said 
disconsolately to his wife at dusk, after a monot- 
onous day with old newspapers. ‘“There are 
places where they make great doings over the 
birthday of a man as old as I be, but I’ve got 
past expecting any notice here, since I’m laid 
aside. Why, what’s that?” he cried eagerly, in 
his shrill old voice. 

“That” proved to be the first bars of “‘Annie 
Laurie.” The sound swelled as the tune pro- 
gressed, and Mrs. Swan hastily wheeled her 
husband’s chair to the window. Then the old 
couple looked out in silent but delighted amaze- 
ment. 

In front of the house stood what had once been 
a hay-rick, but had been converted into a band 
stand with a stout railing around it. It was 
drawn by Squire Peevy’s two farm-horses, and 
in it sat nine boys, playing away on various 
musical instruments with a right good-will. 

When the tune was completed Mrs. Swan 
threw open the window as wide as it would go, 
and the two old people waved their handker- 
chiefs and cried “Hurrah!” as loudly as they 
could. 

“I’ve been craving to hear your band, Henry !” 
called the old man. “I s’pose you’re on your 
Way somewhere to perform. Did you boys fit 
out that wagon yourselves ?” 

“Every bit of it, sir,” returned Henry, proudly 
as he rose and stood in the centre of the vehicle. 
“But we’re not going anywhere else. We came 
to serenade you. I remembered grandfather 
spoke of your birthday last week, and meant to 
get up to see you, but he hasn’t been very well.” 

“Come just to play to me, did you?” exclaimed 
the old man, his voice quavering with delight and 
emotion. ‘Why, I s’posed everybody’d forgotten 
me. Well, well!” 

The serenade was a perfect success. There 
were many other listeners beside the Swans, and 
when the boys wound up with “Hail, Columbia !” 
and called a cheery “good night” to the excited 
old couple, they were conscious of many scurrying 
footsteps, as the uninvited audience hastily 
retreated from fences and trees. 

Two other serenades were given during the 
weeks that followed. The recipients were 








feeling in favor of the boys’ band—or “‘orchestry,” | 
as Mr. Stone contended it should be called— | 
grew stronger every day. 

On Memorial day the portable band stand was | 
driven to the cemetery, and the band played a 
dirge and several patriotic tunes, and marched 
soberly around with lilac blooms to place on 
the graves of sleeping soldiers. The day had 
passed unnoticed in Creekville for years before 
that. 
On the seventeenth of June the boys gave an 
open-air concert in honor of the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill, and in consequence of 
this performance they received an invitation to 
play at a “‘grand celebration” in the neighboring 
town of Dorbury on the Fourth of July. This 
invitationgwas accepted, greatly to the disappoint- 
ment of Creekville in general and, strange to say, 
of Mr. Flanders in particular. 

“T was a-going to request them boys to pufform 


a few pieces in their cart on the green, along in | & 


the middle of the afternoon,” he said, ruefully. 
*‘Seems’s if they’d orter favor their own town 
on Fourth of July. 1 was kinder counting | 
on it.” 

«Mr. Flanders was known to have been a. 
member of the audience at each of the serenades, | 
but this was the first time he had referred to the | 
band in any way since his unfriendly 
speech at the town-meeting. 

As the Creekville band drove home 
from the Dorbury celebration in the 
twilight, they were unusually silent. 

“TI wish the folks here had wanted 
us, even if we have earned five dollars 
by going to Dorbury,” said Henry 
Peevy, regretfully, as they approached 
the first of the scattered houses on the 
outskirts of Creekville. 

“T wish—why, boys, what’s that light 
in Mrs. Fowler’s window? ‘There’sa 
fire!” 

There was no mistake about it; Mrs. 
Fowler’s sitting-room curtains were on 
fire. The Creekville band tumbled 
out of the wagon with one accord— 
with Henry Peevy ahead, as usual. 

The doors were securely locked, but 
at last Henry, in desperation, succeeded 
in pushing up the tightly wedged win- 
dow of the little pantry. As he jumped 
into the room he received a spattering 
of milk from a distracted cat which, 
dripping with the creamy fluid, fled 
past him, out through the window. 

There was lively work in Mrs. Fow- 
ler’s prim little sitting-room for some 
minutes. When that lady came up the § 
road she saw a group of boys on her Hi 
doorstep, engaged in pouring water if 
from a pitcher over Henry Peevy, who 
sat leaning against the nearest boy, 
looking very faint, with a scorched face 
and hands. v4 

“Your curtains caught fire; the cat ee. 
must have tipped over the lamp; and # 
Henry’s so little and spry he climbed s 
in the pantry window slick as anything. 
But I came next, and I got stuck some- 
how, and the boys couldn’t haul me in 
or out till Henry’d got most everything 
done,” groaned the unfortunate Will 
Stone, in explanation. - 

“That naughty Samuel, climbing up 
on the window-sill to watch for me 
coming home!” gasped Mrs. Fowler. ‘I’ve told 
him more’n forty times ’twasn’t safe. I declare, 
I believe some cats haven’t got any more sense 
than some folks! Stop pouring that water over 
poor Henry, and let me get him onto the sofa in 
the parlor! You’re the best boy that ever was, 
Henry, and I’m glad those curtains are destroyed, 
for I always despised the pattern on ’em!” 

Enough messages and good things to eat were 
left with Henry’s maiden aunts during the days 
that followed to warm the hearts and satisfy the 
appetites of ten convalescents. 

“And all just because I’ve got a few burns!” 
Henry said in astonishment every day. 

There was an extra meeting of the selectmen a 
month later, and Mr. Flanders made his second 
speech for the season. It was short and to the point. 

“T aint much of a hand for tunes, being a little 
deaf,” said Mr. Flanders, as he confronted his 
brother-selectmen on this occasion, “but pluck 
counts for a good deal in these days, being scurse. 
What I say is, let the town put up the contraption 
them boys asked for, and celebrate the hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the settlement of this 
town in good style. And as for me, I’ll get me 
an ear-trumpet for the occasion !” 

On the beautiful September day when Creek- 
ville celebrated the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of her settlement, there were two 
persons who attracted a good deal of attention. 

One was Henry Peevy in the centre of the new 
band stand, with a radiant face, conducting his 
band; the other was Mr. Peter Flanders, who 
sat in a comfortable chair on the green, with his 
ear-trumpet held firmly in place, and frowned 
severely at any person whose lips he caught 
moving during the performance of any one of the 
twelve numbers on the programme. 

“T aint much of a hand for tunes, in general,” 
he said to a contemporary from a neighboring 
town, during one of the intermissions, “but you 
won’t hear better playing than them boys’ in a 
day’s journey. Besides, I was instrumental in 
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trembling fingers and fluttered softly down among | delighted, the boys gained confidence, and the | getting ’em that band stand. They arnt it, and|of roots of all kinds— grass-roots, tree-roots, 


I was set and determined they should have it. 

And now keep still, for I see Henry Peevy 

a-pointing his battong to begin the next piece.” 
ELIzABETH L. GOULD. 


eo ago 


ASPIRATION. 


O dearer far than song’s divinest might 
The aspiring voice that falters while it sings! 
And lovelier than all loveliness of flight Z 
The wingless impotence that yearns for wings! 
Edgar Fawcett. 


~~ 
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A Living Digging-Machine. 


Queer ways of the pocket-gopher. —A 
house a mile long.—A great American 
delver. 


HUMAN being who should possess a 
dwelling half a mile long would be 
considered a very important per- 
sonage by his fellows; but he would 
have, at that, an abode only one- 
half as long as the dwelling which 

, is often constructed by a very little 
animal—the creature called the ‘‘pocket-gopher” 
in the West and the ‘‘salamander” in the South. 





Dock et G opher 
at Horne 


A report on 
this little creature, 
recently issued by 
the United States 
Department of Agri- 
culture, declares that 
the burrows dug by 
i a single animal would, if 
straightened out, in many 
cases measure more than a 
mile. 

The pocket-gopher digs as 
long as he lives, extending 
— : his burrow from year to year. 

He digs all summer, and 

generally all winter, for he 
does not hibernate. He is probably the complet- 
est mechanical digger in existence. All his life 
is passed underground, except when, for an 
instant, on rare occasions, he emerges into the 
air to push a load of earth from a freshly opened 
hole. But he vanishes below the earth so quickly 
that he can hardly be said to be seen at all. 

Except for one month of the year, the mating 
season, all pocket-gophers live an entirely solitary 
life; and like most other hermits, they are of an 
extremely surly disposition. They will fight 
viciously on all occasions, and they have a 
remarkably formidable weapon in their long, 
sharp front teeth. 

They are of all living creatures the ones most 
perfectly adapted to digging in the ground. They 
are short-legged, thick-set, almost neckless, 
without visible ears, and with extremely small 
eyes. 
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The ‘‘Machine”’ in Operation. 


In tunnelling in the earth, they use their long 
and powerful front teeth as a pick to loosen the 
ground. At the same time the forefeet, which 
are armed with long, curved claws,—the sides of 
the toes being lined in turn with bristles which 
prevent the dirt from passing between them,—are 
hard at work both in digging and in pressing the 
dirt back under the body. There the hind feet 
take it and push it farther back. ; 

When earth enough has been accumulated 
behind the gopher, he whirls about, and by 
bringing his wrists together under the chin, with 
the palms of the hands held vertically, he pushes 
the earth out in front. 

He will move backward as rapidly as forward, 
and can push dirt either way. His movement in 
digging often seems as rapid and automatic as 
that of a shuttle. 

Except in times of deep frost, the burrows are 
seldom more than a foot underground, and gener- 
ally about six inches. The gopher is in pursuit 
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potatoes and other tubers. He is immensely 
destructive to crops, and one gopher has been 
known to gnaw away the roots of a tree so 
completely that the tree will topple over in a 
slight wind and fall flat. 

This is not hard to understand after we have 
been assured, as the zodlogists of the Department 
of Agriculture assure us, that a pocket-gopher can 
maketwo hundred complete strokes with his teeth 
in a minute. Its jaws are so arranged that thirty- 
eight distinct single cuts are made by the forward 
stroke of the jaw and twenty-eight by the back- 
ward stroke. Thus, as will be seen, the little 
creature’s jaws may make a grand total of thir- 
teen thousand two hundred cuts a minute when 
| in active operation! 


Pursued by His Enemies. 


The pocket-gopher—the name is applied to 
several species of the Geomys tribe—is, indeed, 
so destructive that in many parts of the West 
bounties are offered for its extermination. One 
Iowa county paid fourteen thousand dollars in 
such bounties in a single year, without an appre- 
ciable reduction of the animal’s ravages. This 
represented a destruction of one hundred and 
forty thousand gophers. 

At intervals, seldom more than a few 
rods apart, and often within a few feet, 
the pocket-gopher comes to the surface 
to throw up a little hill of dirt; but the 
opening which he makes is closed by 
being packed so full of dirt that no 
trace of the tunnel is visible except the 
little mound. 

The gopher goes on digging in winter 
as well as in summer; but if the frost 
prevents him from coming to the surface, 
he uses a cross section of his tunnel into 
which to pack the earth which he has dug 
for his new excavations. These tightly 
packed cylinders of-earth are often turned 
up by the farmer’s plow. 

If, by inadvertence, the pocket-gopher 
leaves an exit open, the “‘bull snake’’ is 
very apt to enter; and if he does, the 
gopher’s death is certain. He is covered 
with slime by the serpent and swallowed. 

But the weasel is the gopher’s chief 
enemy. The largest weasel easily enters 
the burrow and traverses it swiftly; and 
weasels have cleared a whole section of 
country of pocket-gophers when bounties 
have failed. 

But it is said that even in regions where 
the pocket-gophers are most destructive, 
the weasel is condemned by the farmers 
and killed mercilessly. This is one in- 
stance of many of the slowness of mankind to 
recognize friends in the animal world. 

Owls and hawks also succeed in capturing 
many gophers, in spite of the merely instanta- 
neous appearance of the creatures above the 
ground. 





The Gopher’s Portable Pantry. 


The Geomys has a somewhat extraordinary 
appendage in the shape of a pouch on each cheek, 
in which he stores a little supply of food, and 
which does not, like the chipmunk’s pouch, com- 
municate with the mouth. It is entirely on the 
outside, and the gopher is obliged to use his 
paws both in putting the food into it and taking 
it out. 

Given a whole potato, a pocket-gopher in 
captivity will proceed to cut off little slices, trim 
them to suitable shape with his sharp teeth, and 
transfer them to his cheek-pouches by a swift 
movement. To get them out, he presses his 
forefeet firmly against the sides of his head 
and carries them rapidly forward, dumping the 
contents of the pouches on the ground before 
him. 

These pouches, or pockets, are often packed so 
full of pieces of roots, stems and leaves as to give 
the creature a curiously distorted appearance. 
The fragments are sometimes an inch long, 
fitting the pockets nicely, and packed lengthwise. 
Into all the crevices leaves are cunningly folded 
or rolled. 

The pocket-gopher lays up a supply of food for 
the winter, but does not eat it if he can obtain new 
food by burrowing. It is only when frost or 
other circumstances prevent him from digging 
that he falls back upon his hoard. 

The Geomys does so much harm that it is 
rather pleasant to be able to enter an item to his 
credit. ‘‘For unknown ages,”’ the official report 
above alluded to says, “‘the gophers have been 
steadily at work plowing the ground, covering 
deeper and deeper the vegetable matter, loosening 
the soil, draining the land, and slowly but surely 
cultivating and enriching it.” 

It is in great measure the gopher, of one 
species or another, which has made the Western 
prairies a mellow garden, ready for the farmer’s 
plow. 

But now his work is done. The farmer tills 
his own soil, and the earth no longer needs the 
little animated cultivating-machine — which, for 
that matter, is operated at too high a cost in the 
produce of the earth. 

The present concern of scientific agriculture 
with the pocket-gopher is to get rid of him as 
speedily and effectually as possible. 

EDWARD MILVAIN. 
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The Best Photograph Wins. 


It will be remembered that there are no 
restrictions as to the camera to be used in 
competing for the eight cash prizes offered by the 
Companion to amateur photographers. The 
best pictures will win, regardless of size or 
process. The contest must close June 30th. 
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Current Topics. 


The Japanese practice that forbids gam- 
blers from participating in the public service 
might profitably be imitated by countries that 
pride themselves on their ability to teach the 
Orientals Christian civilization. 

The shrewd old President of the 
South African Republic has been doing 
much of late to justify Prince Bismarck’s opinion, 
announced several years ago, that Paul Kriiger 
was the greatest diplomatist he had ever met. 


“Ugh! Much God ard no flour!” 
is an old chief’s characterization of a sanctimo- 
nious Indian agent who stole the goods he was 
supposed to issue to the tribe. It would be hard 
to give a terser definition of self-deception or of 
hypocrisy. 

Nothing wiser has been said regarding 
the proposed increase of the navy than the 
remark of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, which 
was in substance that the nation which will not 
build a navy for itself may be compelled to build 
one for some other nation. This was apropos of 
the announcement that Japan would build battle- 
ships with the indemnity money received from 
China. 

Sir Wilfrid Lawson, the prominent total 
abstainer among the English members of Parlia- 
ment, tells this story about himself: There was 
a school in the north of England, and the master 
gave the children a long disquisition upon the 
steam-engine; and when he thought they all 
understood it he asked, ‘‘What is it that does the 
work of forty horses and drinks nothing but 
water?” and they called out, “Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson.” 

A citizen telegraphed to the member 
of Congress from his district that he wanted 
at once some seeds from the government Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and he made his political 
servant pay for the telegram. In amusing 
contrast with the conduct of this political sovereign 
was the considerateness of a congressman from 
Connecticut, who enclosed with a package of 
seeds a note, in which he wrote to the favored 
constituent, “If you wish, I will come up and 
make your garden for you.” 


Political speakers and writers have 
recently indulged in more or less of talk about 
sectional antagonism. Their declarations need 
modification. No such sentiment prevails to any 
extent in this country. It is too generally under- 
stood and realized that the welfare of the people 
depends on the durability of the government. 
The people as a whole are for the Union, and for 
the prosperity of all the states of the Union. 
Men who try to make it appear that one section 
is seeking to profit at the expense of another 
section allow their imaginations to blind them, 
or they are striving to serve individual . purposes 
by stirring up strife. Patriotic people, if deceived 
to-day, cannot remain deceived by misrepresenta- 
tions prompted by prejudice, or that are the 
offspring of purely personal interests. 


That remarkable man and marvel of 
beneficence— Baron Hirsch—to whose stupen- 
dous gifts allusion has been recently made in the 
Companion, anticipated living for many years. 
His sudden death defeated his best purposes. It 
would be a platitude to say this, except for his 
astonishing unselfishness in the plan he had in 
view. While he was one of the richest men in 
Europe, those who knew him best declare that it 
was his intention to die poor, after his vast 
wealth had been given for benevolent uses. 

Such philanthropy as he purposed and had 
begun to execute, is unparalleled in the history of 
beneficence, and can hardly be adequately com- 
prehended. His income was estimated at fifteen 
million dollars a year, and that sum has latterly 
been but a part of his yearly charity. 
far exceeded his income at the time of his death. 
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honored and supreme as an exemplification of the 
command, ‘““Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” 

With this fact in view it is a pleasure to know 
that there is in this country at least one million- 
aire with like ideals. He has recently written 
for the Companion a brief history of his early 
life. His large benefactions are constantly and 
quietly made. He hasebéen sadly misjudged 
because of conditions in his stupendous business 
over which it was impossible for him to have full 
personal control. The real man has not been 
known to those who have misunderstood him. 
The poor are his constant wards. His benefac- 
tions are given with unsparing hand and without 
parade. Emphasizing this, and giving it force 
and radiance, is his declared purpose to die 
shorn of his wealth—his life a complete ministra- 
tion to the generation he has toiled to bless. 

Such lives ennoble manhood, and glorify the 
age that gives them birth. 

Lynching.—Borrowing the principle from 
the laws of China, which hold not only a crim- 
inal’s family but his village responsible for his 


crime, the Legislature of Ohio has enacted a law | 
making counties liable for damages to the relatives | 


of a person lynched within their borders. If a 
person is seriously injured by a mob, he may 
recover from five hundred to one thousand dollars, 
and one who is permanently disabled may recover 
five thousand dollars. The relatives of one killed 
by mob violence may recover five thousand 
dollars. The money in each case is to be raised 
by a special county tax. 

Sydney Smith, when he lost money by two or 
three of our states repudiating their bonds, wrote 
of them as ‘‘men who prefer any load of infamy, 
however great, to any pressure of taxation, 
however light.” But this new plan of discourag- 
ing lynching not only makes the habit infamous 
but expensive. Men will not be apt to encourage 
the pastime, when they know that they must help 
to pay for it from their own pockets. 


* 
> 





DISCREET DIFFIDENCE. 


True modesty is a discerning grace, 
And only blushes in the proper place. 
Cowper. 


* 
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Civil Service. 


The President’s recent act, in signing the 
revised rules of the Civil Service Commission, 
added at once to the classified service, and so 
brought under the protection of the competitive 
system of appointment, about one-half as many 
offices as were previously under the rules. It 
removed, in round numbers, twenty-nine thou- 
sand offices from the possibility of distribution as 
spoils of political victory, and assured the appli- 
eation of the test of merit in filling them. 

The problem of applying reform principles to 
the commissioning of fourth-class postmasters is 
yet to be settled. The non-competitive examina- 
tions provided by a recent order for filling vacancies 
in the consular service constitute only a partial 
reform. The newly revised rules do not affect 
the employment of laborers. But with these 
exceptions practically the entire government 
service, save those officers whose appointments 
are subject to confirmation by the Senate, is now 
under the reform rules. The latest change, more- 
over, ensures the application of the competitive 
system in promotions as well as in original 
appointments, and checks partisan dismissals by 
requiring impartial dealing with delinquents. 

It is less than thirty years ago that the agitation 
for civil service reform began in this country. At 
the end of President Arthur’s administration, in 
1885, there were less than sixteen thousand classi- 
fied places. When President Cleveland went out 
of office at the end of his first term, there were 
about twenty-seven thousand offices under the 
competitive rules. By the end of President 
Harrison’s administration, the number had 
increased to forty-three thousand. During the 
last three years it has been almost exactly doubled ; 
more than eighty-five thousand positions are now 
included within the scope of the reform rules. 

This is astonishing progress for a movement 
which at the beginning and for years afterward 
was widely derided as impracticable and absurd. 





* 
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Military Drill in Schools. 


Is it wise to introduce military drill into schools? 
This is a question which is widely discussed. 
There is much that can be said on either side of 
it, and the conclusions reached depend largely on 
the point of view. 

On one side, it is urged plausibly that the effect 
of military drill is to promote a belligerent spirit. 
It is contrary, so it is said, to religious teachings 
of love and peace. It sets before boys a false 
standard of manliness, and there is danger that 
it will teach them to be quarrelsome and conten- 
tious. 

To these objections the answer is made that 
military drill does not involve the idea that war 
is a good thing, but that it is an evil which can 
most easily be avoided by being prepared for it. 
As to the moral effect of the drill, it is insisted 
that it strengthens the character by compelling 
self-restraint, and forming habits of prompt 
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Mississippi, resulted in votes of one-sixth and 
five-sixths in the balloting for candidates. 

The “unit rule” is a requirement that an entire 
state delegation shall vote as a unit. Sometimes 
a state convention gives its delegates instructions 
so to vote. The tendency in both parties, how- 
ever, is toward freedom of individual action, and 
since 1880 there has been no attempt to enforce 
the unit rule in a Republican national convention. 


and Carlisle are pointed to as illustrations of the | 
good effect of military discipline in improving the 
morals and deportment of youths whose home 
training was deficient. 

It may be that military drill is neither so useful 
as its advocates represent it, nor so perilous in its 
effect upon character as those on the other side | 
apprehend. But leaving the moral question out 
of the consideration, it may fairly be said that it 
| is a mistake to urge military drill as a substitute 
for general athletics. ° 

There is high athletic authority for the state- 
ment that military drill does not exercise the 
muscles properly but strains them ; that it promotes 
stiffness rather than grace of movement; that it 
does not produce erectness but a stoop; and that 
it does not encourage a symmetrical but a partial 
development. 

It is significant that in countries like Germany, 
where the most is made of military drill, it is 
found necessary to require other athletic exercises 
to correct its defects. Whatever, therefore, may 
be the proper place of the drill, it should not 
crowd out general athletics. 





Schoolgirls’ Dresses. 


The facts given below took place last summer, 
and were probably duplicated in spirit and intent 
in scores of American homes. The names only are 
fictitious. 

Mrs. Paull, who had spent several summers in a 
large New England town, was especially interested 
in a poor widow who washed for her. The woman 
worked early and late. Her little home was always 
neat, and her children clean and well-fed; but the 
mother, lean and overworked, was fast breaking 
down into old age. 

“Why does not your oldest girl help you?” her 





She grad- 





JUNE. 


O luscious June! O perfect flower! 
Pure pear! of summer’s regal dower! 
Horatio Nelson Powers. 




















friend asked. 
pupils were most of them the daughters of the 
ne weekly bundle of clothes to Mrs. Paull. “It is a 
Commencement, and she has none.” 
determined by doubling the electoral vote of the 
slippers and wreaths of artificial flowers. I cannot 
| five states have four hundred and forty-seven 
Paull. 
The territories and the District of Columbia 
Hetty walking to the academy with a beaming 
would add twelve delegates, and would make the | There were roses also on her head and on her 
each, and the national Republican committee this | and the girl complacently sat on the platform with 
| The Congregationalist recently made an earnest 
tion, except in the Democratic convention. and struggling to fit themselves to earn their 
delegations from states which are steadily Demo- 
tions from steadily Republican states of smaller | The Kickaway Boat. 
vote for a nomination. In a convention of nine perhaps his description of the passing of a Chinese 
This rule makes it possible for a compact minority, | American observer an excellent opportunity for 
example, in the Republican convention of 1880, | lamplight shot out of its many square windows 
e long-coated gentry in round, button-topped 
own terms. 
boat 
and filled with the ghost-like figures of many men, 
rule in the Democratic convention. The contro- 
wheel, toward which they walked, yet which they 
ps P > caught n their sweating sides and shoulders, 
so by no large margin, and that it will not wish Peaonte Ss ae eed 
“There were twelve or fifteen men on the tread- 
thirds rule in Democratic conventions dates back 
cell, and condemned to walk without rest to 
party toward candi and toward policies is a him, something frightful, and the toil of the tread- 
| conventions, there will be contesting delegations | ‘“kickaway boats,” as they are called, over their 
| dates. Theoretically, all these contests should | 
o-— 
| action in some instances is likely to be influenced 


+ “Oh, Hetty is finishing her education. 
uates next month,” was the reply. 
There was an academy in the town, and the 
ordinary, well-to-do people of the village. 
The next week the poor washerwoman looked 
= anxious and distressed when she brought her 
‘ " trifle,” she said, when questioned as to her trouble. 
National Party Conventions. “But Hetty is very wretched, and I cannot help 
The ber ef delegates to which states her. All of the girls have fine dresses for the 
num oO! whi are 
entitled in national nominating conventions is| “I have seen her wear a pretty white muslin 
gown with blue ribbons,” said Mrs. Paull. 
states, or, what amounts to the same thing, “Yes. But the others will wear silk and white 
doubling the number of representatives of the aeasee nie @ ° eet seat bet 
| in uses Yongress. TI ,_ | affore uy them. 1e tears $s n her eyes. 
| states in both ho of Con The forty “You would make your daughter ridiculous to 
el aa Eight hundred and ninety-four dress her as for a ball in the morning,” said Mrs. 
delegates therefore represent the states in the} But the mother looked at the matter through 
conventions. her daughter’s eyes, and was miserable with her. 
The day of Commencement Mrs. Paull saw 
are also allowed representation. The usual 
practice is to allot two delegates to each, the | face. She was attired in a soiled white satin 
Indian Territory and Alaska included. This trained gown, over which an overdress of white 
chiffon was looped with artificial pink roses. 
total membership nine hundred and six. But | white slippers. Slippers and chiffon and roses 
four years ago the Democratic convention | were a good deal worn and soiled. A boarder at 
allowed to Arizona and New Mexico six delegates | the hotel had given Hetty a cast-off ball-dress, 
year recommends the Republican convention to | her comrades 1n their obtrusive finery, unconscious 
adopt the same course with these territories, and | that they were ridiculous in the eyes of educated 
with Oklahoma as well. If this advice is followed, | SPect*tors. 
the convention will number mine hundred and | appeal to teachers to curtail the needless expense 
eighteen delegates. On this basis, four hundred of graduation days by prohibiting costly gowns to 
and sixty votes will be necessary for a nomina-| classes, many of the members of which are poor 
It has been contended by some Republicans | living. Even if they were the daughters of wealthy 
that the basis of representation should be the | men, such attempts at vulgar display would be 
party vote in the states, and that it is unjust that | "Seemly and in bad taste. 
cratic, and where comparatively few Republican | ° 
votes are cast, should preponderate over delega- | 
population. But nothing has thus far come of| Most striking among the many vivid glimpses of 
the agitation for change in this respect. | Chinese people, places and customs given by 
Democratic precedents require a two-thirds | Julian Ralph in a recent article in Harper's, is 
: egates, si dred | passenger-vessel worked by man-power through 
— —— = a . - the agency of a treadmill. This extraordinary 
” joceseary DOME craft went by at night, close enough to afford the 
if it numbers more than one-third of the whole observation. “It came throbbing and drumming 
body, to prevent a nomination which it does not | up to and beyond us,” he writes, “a great yellow 
favor. If such a rule had been operative, for | box on a low, broad hull. Huge beams of yellow 
the three hundred and more delegates who voted | "Pon the murky water beside it. 
for General Grant on every ballot would have| “Through the windows we saw the coolie passen- 
ea 3 rs lying on bed-shelves, and next beyond them 
been able to prevent a nomination except on their 
- — eee —— and yo = poonens 
. ‘ .,| about. And then came a fair third of the broac 
Rea: convention — eros ay = open at the sides, lighted by a smoky lamp, 
been suggested an effort may made ec 
this year to substitute a majority f : o-thirds all walking, walking, ——— and yet standing in 
y' a majority for a tw ir one place, as they clambered i ntly upon a 
treadmill that worked a great naked stern paddle- 
versy within that party over the currency question reg 
3 ayy? ” never reached. 
is so sharp that it is reasoned that whichever; “The trunks of the spectral men dripped with 
faction carries its point as to the platform will do | Pes iration. The feeble rays of the lamp were 
and reflected back. And when two or three turned 
to be deprived, by the two-thirds requirement, of | their heads to look at our boat, the light leaped 
the opportunity to name candidates in accord into their eyes, and made them coals of fire. 
with its views. But the adoption of the two- mill, though there might have been fifty, or none 
at all, but in their oe a shapeiess monster, all 
to 1888 4 7 pape “coro a heads and legs and shadows, -_—* in a dark 
2, and so olda ent is not easily over- 
thrown. P y Soochow and back, and back again forever.” 
The attitude of the national committee of a The appearance of this strange boat was, to the 
American writer and the artist accompanying 
consideration of practical importance. That mill men a thing to shudder at; but to the Chinese 
committee prepares the temporary roll and selects passengers it seems quite natural and simple. as 
the committee on credentials. This year, in both | indeed no doubt it is. The coolies who kick these 
| from several states and districts. The number | route have certainly a hard task; but it is a ques- 
| will be larger than usual because of the differences | tion if it is any harder, or as hard, as that of wrt 
‘over the silver question, as well as over candi- | stokers in the terrible hot depths of an ocean- 
be determined with exact justice; but the com- 
mittee on credentials has neither time nor 
| opportunity for a judicial investigation, and its 
| by its prejudices. 
| Sometimes a rough kind of justice is reached, | Writing of the essay on Democracy which Mr. 


Lowell’s Americanism. 





going steamship, and if they are not, according to 

the standard of their country, equally well paid. 
| where conflicting claims cannot be harmonized, | Lowell delivered in England, Mr. G. W. Smalley 
by giving fractional votes to delegates. Thus in | S*YS: “It probably reached the English mind as no 
lthe last Democratic convention, the delegates | other ever did, and laid before them once for all 
| from Indian Territory were allowed half a vote | the American idea of government by the people 
} Ty ‘ . v and for the people, of which Lincoln’s immortal 
| each. In the last Republican convention, the | statement «was but the text. Lowell’s was the 
| combination of one-third and one-half votes, given | sermon.” In another part of his article, published 


| . ‘a ‘ ‘ ‘ r. 
| to contesting delegates from North Carolina and | in Harper's for April, Mr. Smalley quotes from a 
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letter written by Mr. Lowell, while visiting South- 
poro, Mass., the home of his daughter. The extract 
displays the pure, genuine Americanism of this | 
man of letters. 

“What has interested me most has been the town 
and its people; a pure democracy just as it came 
from the Cape a hundred and forty-three years ago. 
| often thought how hard it would be to make an 
Englishman understand it at all—much more, think 
lite tolerable under such conditions. 

“Everybody is as good as everybody else, but no 
better, and neither wishes nor pretends to be. I 
found it delightful, and could ask no higher praise 
for our institutions than that they have wrought 
such a result as this. Everybody is poor, and | 
everybody lives comfortably off his own land.” 


~~ 
> 





TRANQUIL, BUT SEVERE. 


“My boy,” said the examiner, in the friendliest 
of tones, to a lad who had just finished a piece of 
Latin prose, and was about tremblingly to place 
the composition in the gentleman’s hands, “my 
boy, I looked over your shoulder while you were 
writing; you have every reason to be satisfied with 
yourself, and with care, will get a scholarship 
easily, and a good class in ‘Mods’ as well.” 

The examiner whose kind manner reassured the | 
nervous boy had been sent by the University of | 
Oxford to test the classical attainments of the | 
Bath scholars. He was six feet in height, very 
thin, very tranquil, with that studied softness which 
seemed to conceal a severity that could be merci- 
less. That side of his character showed itself a 
few hours later. Mr. Escott describes the exhibi- 
tion, in his book, “Platform, Press, Politics and 
Play.” 

It was winter; the Avon was frozen over, and 
examiner and examinees were skating over the 
surface, the former no less at home upon steel- 
shod feet than in the teacher’s chair hearing a 
recitation in Greek. 

An overgrown lout, whose ignorance in Greek 
grammar had been detected by the examiner, | 
thought he would obstruct the examiner’s progress 
and send him sprawling. Fancying that his act was 
not observed, he placed in the path such obstacles 
as happened to be at hand. Along swept the 
examiner, and as he came to the obstruction, lifted 
with a single stride his tall form across the barrier. 

“My young friend,” he called out in a voice heard 
by all, “the next time you want to play any of 
these monkey tricks, try them on one of your own 
height. And now, remember that you have in front 
of you for to-morrow the verbs in Mi, which may 
present difficulties to you, greater even than this 
truck and broomsticks did to me.” 

The laugh was turned against the ill-mannered 
lad, who, as his conqueror left the river, shouted, 
“Three cheers for the examiner!” The man was 
Mr. Percival, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, 
and to-day Bishop of Hereford. | 


* 
> 





KANT’S WINDLASSES. 


Kant, the German metaphysician, was a singular | 
being. The English writer, Thomas de Quincey, | 
made close observation of Kant’s personal pecul- | 
iarities, and frequently dwelt upon one of them with 
intense amusement. 

Kant, amongst other studies in the art of taking 
eare of himself, avoided ordinary garters. He 
permitted no ligature to be placed on any part of 
his body, fearing to hinder in the slightest degree 
the circulation of the blood. 

He found it necessary at the same time to keep 
up his stockings. Accordingly he had loops 
attached to them, and outside each hip he wore a 
contrivance which may be called a box windlass. 
These affairs somewhat resembled an angler’s 
reel with a spring, which secured the line at any | 
given point. 

Behold Kant then expounding his philosophy toa 
select cirele of disciples. Like the famous counsel | 
who could not state his arguments without twisting | 
a bit of twine, Kant worked the windlasses as he 
talked. : 

The idea of this grotesque fancy so tickled 
De Quincey that he often lingered on the odd sight | 
it must have been to observe the master “paying | 
out the cable” or hauling in “the slack” by aid of 
this curious machinery! 





‘ | 





“IT’S A LEE!” 


A good anecdote survives, but it passes through 
many transformations. In the Atlantic for March, 
Mrs. Lathrop, in “Some Memories of Hawthorne,” 
her father, tells an anecdote which she heard 
when a child from a Mr. Bennock, a frequent 
Visitor of the family during the Liverpool consulate 
of her father. Doubtless some of our readers will 
recognize this old friend in a new dress: 

A Scotchman, at an inn, was walking disconso- 
lately about the parlor while dinner was being 
prepared. A distinguished traveller—Dickens, 
perhaps—was dashing off a letter at the centre- 
table, describing the weather and some of the odd 
fellows he had observed in his travels. 

“And,” he wrote, “there is in the room at the 
present moment a long, lank, red-headed, empty- 
brained nincompoop, who looks as if he had not 
eaten a square meal for a month, and is stamping 
about for his dinner. Now he approaches me as I 
sit writing, and I hear his step pause behind my 
chair. The fool is actually looking over my 
shoulder, and reading these words —” | 

A torrent of Scotch burst forth right here: “It’s 


a (ee, sit—it’s a lee! I never read a worrd that yer | 
wrort!”” 


| 








_—__<o 


SURPRISING KNOWLEDGE. 


A certain English baronet who had a dense and 
absolute ignorance of books and past events, took 
<i to be presented to his king, George III. 

le baronet lived near a spot where one of the 
a celebrated battles had been fought during | 
the Wars of the Roses, but of that fact he had 





| have a round or two with the blacksmith, but I’m 


| This opened spaces for the three standing women, 


THE YOUTH’S 


never chanced to hear. His mind was set upon 
more tangible things ; he had no use for information 
which was not “up to date.” 

When he was presented to his sovereign, the 
king, who had looked him up, and was prepared 
with the right thing to say, remarked graciously, 
“You come from the scene of a very celebrated 
battle, I understand, Sir William?” 

“Well, your majesty,” was the answer, “I did 


very much surprised that your majesty should 
have heard of it!” 


HE KNEW HOW. 


Because a man is rich and can hire other men to 
work for him, it does not follow that he may not 
enjoy being able to do things for himself. Even a 
rich man cannot be really happy unless he is 
employed, and if he is born, say, with a gift for 
mechanies, he will find his enjoyment in exercising 
that gift. The New York Sun reports that whena 
party of New York gentlemen were returning from 
the Atlanta exhibition, last summer, the engine 
broke down. It was in the neighborhood of | 
Manassas, the day was fearfully hot, with no air 
stirring, and the passengers were in haste to get on. | 

But the engineer could not repair the break, and | 
a long wait seemed inevitable. Among the pas- 


sengers was Colonel John Jacob Astor. He joined 
the crowd about the engine, and presently got 





| down on his knees and crawled under it. here 


he worked for a few minutes, and then came out 
and bade the engineer drive on, as he had repaired | 
the injury. | 
The engineer demurred, but a trial showed that | 
the engine was in running order. | 
“Do you know who that man is?’ said the Sun | 
correspondent to the engineer, pointing to Colonel | 
Astor. 
“Some official of the road, I reckon,” was the 
answer. 
“No, itis John Jacob Astor.” 
“Oh, go on,” said the engineer, who couldn't | 
believe that an Astor could mend an engine. 
“Colonel Astor told me,” adds the correspondent, 
“that he knew enough about locomotive engines 
to build one.” 





SIGNALLING. 


During the march of Sir Robert Low’s column, | 
over high mountains, to the relief of the besieged | 
garrison of Chitral, communication between the 
two brigades was kept up by means of heliographs 
and flags. The helio messages were flashed from 
one hill to another, miles apart, and then trans- 
mitted to the commander’s camp by flag signals. 
The impression made by this signalling upon the 
Mohammedan natives was made clear through an | 
overheard conversation between two men, waiting 
outside an officer's tent for an audience. 

“Extraordinary devils, these Kaffirs [unbeliev- | 
—, said one of them. “One army sits down | 
and talks to the other army with the sun on a} 
looking-glass. And at night they = up two big | 
lamps, and talk to each other with them.” | 

“Well,” replied the other, “they can’t do any-| 
thing when it is cloudy and there is no sun.” 

“Oh,” answered the first speaker, “you may be | 
_— they have some deviltry they make use of | 


The two natives had not yet divined the meaning 
of flag-signalling. | 


THEY MADE ROOM. | 
“If she will do ’t, she will.” One side of a | 


Chicago street-car, running on ‘the ladies’ line,”— 

so called because patronized by society women | 
and dressmakers intent on studying costume,—was | 
filled with men, while the other side was occupied | 
by five women, the width of whose sleeves left no | 
vacant space. Says the Record: 


| 

The men, an even dozen of them, wondered what | 
would oceur if more wide sleeves should — 
in. At Superior Street, three women entered the | 
car. 

The men glanced at the five seated women, 
figured out mentally that there was room for four 
more and satstill. The three women stalked down 
the aisle and surveyed the five women with inquir- 
ing eyes. 

The five women grasped the situation, and as one 
woman, they swung around in their places so that 
each sat edgewise on the seat, facing forward. 


who sighed their thanks, edged carefully in, and | 
eight left-arm sleeves formed a cheval-de-frise, | 
behind which eight women were comfortably and | 
amicably fortified, and net a sleeve was crumpled. 


HABIT. 


Use is second nature. A class of Englishmen 
will misuse the letter “h’ as unconsciously as a | 
Yankee drops the final “g.” With the one it is | 
“meetin’’’ and “singin’;” with the other it is) 
**ouse” and “’oss.” An inhabitant of Shiraz, | 
Persia, is noted for repeating words, only changing 
the initial letter of the second word. A curious | 
instance of the habit is related by Doctor Wills, in 
his “Land of the Lion and Sun.” 


The Kawam (mayor) of Shiraz, being in the 

resence of the Shah, was asked this question by 

is majesty: “Why is it, Kawam, that you Shirazis | 
always talk of kalob-mabod, and so on? You 
always add a nonsense word; is it for the sake of 
euphony?” 

“O, Asylum of the Universe,” replied the mayor, 
“may I be your sacrifice! No respectable person 
in Shiraz does so, only the luti-puti says it.” 

“Luti” means a blackguard, and pwti is its 
nonsense. or meaningless reduplicatfon — the p | 
being substituted for the /. 


: | 
LET HER ALONE. | 


The art of letting alone should be ee] 


| Zion’s Herald tells why: 


“My dear,” the other day said a lady to a young | 
relative, who was insisting that a delicate mother | 
should not wear herself out by undertaking some | 
work on which the mother’s heart was set, ‘you 
tire her & great deal more by your opposition than 
= would tire herself by doing as she — 

) 





It was true, though it was hard for the loving | 
daughter to understand why. One has to arrive at 
a certain — in life to comprehend that the 
largest kindness which may be done to any one is, in 
nine cases out of ten, we to let the person alone. 
~~ gy m the dealings of the young with the 
old there is need of caution, for even kindness 


may fail if it be overdone. \ 


| of Burnett's Cocoaine. [ Adv. 
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! 
Premature Loss of the Hair, which is so com- | 
mon nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use 








SPALDING’S'). 
Official Base Ball Guide for 1896 


contains the playing rules—470 pictures of ball- 

4 players, the group pictures are worth framing— | 
statutes of the games—averages of all the 

leagues and other information that makes it 

a valuable publication for young players to have. 
All players should d Henry Chadwick's 

| articles on Batting, Base-Runuing. | 

Price, by Mail, 10 Cents. 
Free—Handsome IJilus. Cata. devoted to Base Ball. 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

New York. Chicago. Philadelphia. 








For Sick Headache 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It removes the cause by stimulating the 


action of the stomach, promoting digestion 
and quieting the nerves. 














If you accept a substitute, 
you must not fuss because 
its not as good as genuine 
HIRES Rootbeer. 


Made only by The Charles F. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
A 2%c. package makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere. 


M ! Here is Something | 
others e of interest to you. 
Buttons 


won't come off. 


Garment 
always in place. 


Keeps a boy straight 
andsavesagirl from grow 
ing round-shouldered 

Every movement draws 
from the shoulder, where 


a= Prydential 
Yankee Waist 


PTE 
mn FOR CHILDREN. 


Durably made of Superior material and 
the best Elastic. No other waist its equal pln Me <b. ee wb 8 
for saving the mother’s time and patience. 

Full Information as to 


Price 50 cents at Dry Goods Stores. | 
For limited time, to introduce, we make the following plans sent free on request. 


e Ask your dealer if he sells 
Special Offer. si 'Ssnkee Wales! |The Prudential Insurance Co. 
name and address with your own and we . 
will mail you oo a Waist with pair 40 cts. of America, Home Office: Newark, N.J. 
_ JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 


of Hose Su: rs (safety clasp) for 
Mention the child’s age for size to fit. ASSETS over $15,780,000. INCOME, $12,500,000. 
SURPLUS, $3,300,000. 


W. H. BURNS CO., Worcester, Mass. 

















When a Ship is wrecked at sea, women 
and children have the first care. It 
should be the same on shore — in life— 
always protect the family against want 
with reliable Life Insurance . . 


The 





insures the whole family — Children, 
Women and Men from ages |} to 70. 
Amounts from $15 to ,000. Pre- 
miums payable weekly, quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly, according to 














“We are Modvertised by 


Our Loving Friends.” 





CLARA MURRAY 
DICKINSON. 


MARTHA EVELYN 
DICKINSON. 


We are strong believers and users of MELLIN’S 
FOOD in our family. S. C. Dickinson, Everett, Mass. 


WRITE TO US AND WE WILL SEND YOU A 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD FREE OF CHARGE. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Song of Bethlehem. 


Soft, through the twilight’s gathering gloom, | 
When fancies wake, and memories throng | 
Through the dim silence of my room, | 
There floats the echo of a song— 

The old, sweet song of Bethlehem. 


Once more, by firelight’s fitful glow, 

A child upon my mother’s breast, 

She softly rocks me to and fro, 

And sings the song I love the best- 
The song of star-lit Bethlehem. | 


| 
Again, the old familiar place, 
The shadows flickering on the wall, 
The firelight shining on her face, 
While on my ear the sweet notes fall— 
“The star—the star of Bethlehem!” 


That tender face! I see it now 

In halo like the holy light 

That crowned the Hebrew mother’s brow 

Who on that wondrous starry nigh 
Caressed the Babe of Bethlehem. 


The embers die upon the hearth, 

And turn to ashes, dull and gray 

But, through the twilight, still I hear, 

Like one who sings, far, far away— 
The old, sweet song of Bethlehem. 


6.0 6.22 6 | 


The vision fades—my dream is 
On the same hearth the fires still glow— 
Would God the shadows that they cast, 
Were the same shapes as long ago. 
When her sweet voice sang ‘Bethlehem !” 


Gone is the song—and she who sung 
Is numbered with the vanished years. 
At twilight hour, at day begun, 
I listen, longing, through my tears, 
For her who sang of Bethlehem. 
JULIA H. GODDARD. 





OO 


indian Folk-Lore. 


In Ware County, Georgia, is a swamp once 
known as Ecunfinocun, which contained an impas- 
sable quicksand. The red men who remained 
in Georgia in the beginning of this century 
declared that the swamp was enchanted ground ; 
that within the vast morass were islands inhabited | 
by a peculiar race of Indians who did no evil, | 
and who were protected by beautiful winged 
women. It was the land of peace. . | 

No hunter could ever reach these islands. 
When his boat entered the rivers which pene- | 
trated the swamp, the shores vanished and | 
reappeared, flying before him until, despairing, 
starving and heartsick, he died, and added | 
another shade to the ghostly multitude of the 
place. } 


mountain which also was held by the Indians to 
be enchanted. Upon the topmost peak is a rocky 
plateau, in which, fifty years ago, as local histo- 
rians assert, were to be found the tracks of 
animal and human feet deeply indented in the 
rock. There were nearly two hundred of these 
footprints, of every size, from that of a baby toa 
gigantic mark seventeen inches in length. 

The Indian legend was that there had once 
been a great flood, in which all living creatures 
had perished except one family, who escaped in 
a large canoe and found refuge on this peak. 
They asserted also that whenever a hunter 
succeeded in climbing the mountain and reaching 
the top, heavy rain fell. The Great Spirit wept, 
remembering the destruction of so many living 
creatures. 

Modern civilization, railways, manufactories 
and newspapers are rapidly destroying such 
traditions and superstitions as these which were | 
familiar to our forefathers. It is worth our | 
while to preserve them, for they have value. 
They furnish a clue to the past history and | 
religion of the Indian. 

In the legends we have just quoted are vague | 
remembrances of the flood and of a promised | 
heaven. Nothing is useless which shows that, | 
red or white or black, we are children of one | 
Father, and therefore brethren. 





oe 


Earning the Cross. 


Archibald Forbes, whose experience has entitled 
him to speak with authority on the subject of brave 
men, tells in Pearson’s Magazine how Sir Charles 
Beresford won the Victoria Cross. It was during 
the Zulu Campaign that a reconnoissance was | 
ordered, and Beresford led the advance. He was 
far in advance of his force, when the Zulu chief, 
who with a small force, apparently as fugitives in 
the rear of the native army, suddenly turned on the 
lone horseman. A large man, even for a Zulu, the 
ring round his head proved him to be a veteran. 


The muscles rippled on his shoulder as he with- 
drew behind his cowhide shield, and marked his 
distance for the thrust of the gleaming assegai. 
It flashed out like the head of a cobra; Beresford’s 
cavalry sabre clashed with it. The spear-head 
was dashed aside; the horseman ee point with 
all the vigor of his arm and the impetus of his 

lloping horse, and lo! in the twinkling of an eye 

e sword-point was through the shield and half | 
its length buried in the Zulu’s broad chest. } 

But the flight of this group of Zulus was a caleu- 
lated snare; the fugitives were simply a decoy. 
Suddenly from a deep watercourse crossing the 
plain and from the adjacent long grass sprang up 
a line of several thousand armed men. At the 
loud command to fire a volley and then retire, 
Beresford and his scouts rode back toward the 


ast— jan 


there are in his 
‘ 





main body, followed by Zulu bullets. 
Two men were killed on the spot. 
horse slipped, and his wounde 
ground while the horse ran away. 
Beresford, riding behind his retreating party, 
looked back and saw that the fallen man was 
trying to rise into a sitting posture. The Zulus, 


A third man’s 


rider came to the 


darting out in haste, were perilously close to the | 


poor fellow, but Beresford saw a chance of antici- 
pating them 


He galloped back to the wounded man and | along!” 


THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


dismounted; then he confronted his adversaries 
with a revolver, and urged the soldier to get on his 
horse. But the man bade Beresford remount and 
fly. Why, said he, should two die, when death was 
inevitable for one only? 

The quaint, resourceful humor of his Celtic blood 
did not fail Beresford in the crisis; he turned on 
the wounded man with clenched fist, and swore to 
eae his head if he did not assist in the saving of 

s life. 


The argument prevailed. Still facing his foes 
with his revolver, Beresford partly lifted, partly 
hustled the man into the saddle ; then he scrambled 


| up himself, and set the horse going after the others. 
| Another moment’s delay, and both must have been 
| asse 


aied. 

Going into Beresford’s tent the same afternoon, 
Forbes found him sound asleep, and roused him 
with the information that he was to be recom- 


| mended for the Victoria Cross. 


“Get along wid your nonsense, ye spalpeen!” 
was his yawning retort. Then he threw a boot at 


| his informant, turned over, and went to sleep. 
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Dumas and His Dogs. 


In a recent interesting article on the elder 
Dumas, the writer, Emily Crawford, devotes an 
entertaining column to the animals kept by that 


|most prodigal, whimsical and foolishly good- 
| natured of famous story-tellers upon his country 


f Monte Cristo. Among them were Jugur- 
pang tg . - | take him to Naples, where the hotel-keepers and 


tha, an African vulture; Duval, a big parrot; 
Everard and Papa, two small macaws; Lucullus, 
a golden pheasant; Cesar, a game-cock ; Mysouf, 
Angora cat; and last, but not least, Pritchard, 


| a fine and remarkably intelligent Scotch pointer. 


Pritchard was a character; it seemed as if he 
had imbibed, during their long and affectionate 
comradeship, many of the traits of his master. He 
loved society, and was lavish in his hospitalities. 
He would sit out in the road on the lookout for 
passing dogs, whom he would invite in and treat 
in the most friendly and fraternal manner when 
his invitation was accepted, so that while some of 
his guests remained only to a meal, or a few meals, 
others found life at Monte Cristo so much prefer- 
able to their own quarters that, without consulting 
the master of the mansion, they settled down and 
became permanent residents. 

One day Michel, the 
employer, ‘Does monsieur 
roperty?” 
No, Michel, I don’t.’ 
“Well, there are thirteen.” 
“An unlucky number. Take care that they don’t 


rdener, said to his 
now how many dogs 


| all eat together, for if they did one would be sure 


to die in the year. 
“Oh, it’s not that that troubles me,” pursued 


| Michel. 
| “What is it, then?” 


“I’m thinking that all these brutes are able to 


| devour in one day a whole ox, horns and all.” 


“You don’t mean to say that they’d eat the 


| horns?” 


“Oh, if monsieur takes the matter as a joke, I 
have nothing more to say.” 

“But I don’t see any joke in it.” 

“Well, then, just let me lay the whip on twelve 


ie : | of them, and the house will be rid of them right 
In Union County, in the same state, is a| away.” 


“Wait a bit, Michel. You see that all these dogs 
in wy toengs themselves here, pay a complimen 
to the house. Give them a grand dinner to-morrow, 
and at the end of the dessert tell them to clear out. 
If they don’t go, show severity.” 

Michel was withdrawing when Dumas relented. 
“Hold!” he cried. “You see, when the bon Dieu 

ves'us riches, a fine house and position, He also 
mposes charges upon us. Since the dogs—which, 
after all, are His creatures, too—are in the house, 
I prefer that they tr. I don’t believe that any 
one was yet ruined by what poor brutes ate. 
ae see that the number of thirteen is 
chan ie 

“Will monsieur let me turn one away, and then 
there will be only twelve?” 

“No; encourage Pritchard to 
which will bring them up to fourte 

“But it will then be a pack.” 

“With all my heart, provided the dogs don’t 
quarrel and go mad.” 

So the dogs became fourteen—a still more un- 
lucky number, one would think, since where before 
there were twelve too many, there were now 
thirteen in excess. At last the nuisance became 
intolerable, and Dumas induced thirteen of his 
friends to adopt the superfluous animals, and 
retained only Pritchard, from whom he never 
parted. Once he came very near it, for he took 
the pointer with him to visit Louis Napoleon, then 
a prisoner in the fortress of Ham, who took a 
fancy to the dog, and wished to keep him. The 
governor of the fortress had already given his 
consent, but the prisoner reckoned without Pritch- 
ard’s cleverness when he ventured to speak, in 
the dog’s presence, of his being left behind. 
Pritchard understood; up went his nose into the 
air, and he emitted such a woful and long-drawn 
howl that—in view of a probable continuance of 
his lamentations after the departure of his master 
—the permit was hastily revoked. He capered 
joyously home with Dumas, instead of staying to 
console an imprisoned aspirant to the throne; and 
he remained the comrade and favorite of the 
genial author until his death, at an extreme old 
age for one of the canine race. 





invite another, 
en.”” 
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Overconfident. 


Capt. Basil Hall tells one of those stories which 
are always coming up to prove that the man who 
knows nothing about a danger is the one to fear it 
least, and to neglect a salutary obedience toward 
those who have trodden a path before. The inci- 
dent was narrated by an old guide at Vesuvius. 


A few years ago, said Salvatore, I came up the 
mountain with a party of gentlemen, one of whom 
insisted on going not only round the cone, as we 
are doing now, but actually into the crater, though 
I told him that such an adventure was attended 
with more —- than the thing was worth. 

“Pooh! ! Danger?” said the pigheaded 
gentleman. ‘What do I care for danger? Am I 
not a soldier? Why, man, I have faced the foe 


before now! Lead the way; I’ll follow.” 
I merely said that to face a human enemy and to 
face an active voleano were two very different 


things. 

“Are you afraid to go?” he asked. 

“TI don’t much admire it,” I answered; “but as I 
think I know how to evade the danger when it 
comes,—having been at the work for nearly half a 
century,—I’ll go into the crater if you are deter- 
mined upon the adventure. Only I warn you 
again: the danger to an inexperienced person is 
ver eat.” 

“Well! well!” he called, impatiently. “Come 

And away we went, he flourishing his 








stick like a sword, while I only shrugged. my 
shoulders. 

“Now, sir,” I said to him, “the only plan by 
which we can hope to accomplish this expedition 
in safety is to be perfectly steady, and if a shower 
of stones should come about our ears, to stand as 
cool and collected as if nothing were happening. 
I hope we may not have any while we are in this 
awkward place, but if we should be so unfortunate, 
mind, your only chance is to stand fast and look 
upward. It requires good nerves, so brace them 
up!” 

“Oh, nerves!” said he, skeptically. ‘Is that all? | 
You shall see.” 

So away we went, climbed the lip of the cup, 
descended into the fearful abyss, and though half- 
choked with the fumes, saw all we wished to see. 
We were on our return when the mountain roared 
like thunder, the ground shook, a furious eruption 
took place, and myriads of stones were shot a 


| thousand feet into the air. 


“Now, signor mio,” I called, “stand your ground 
and make good use of your nerves! Look! be 
steady, and you may yet escape.” 

But the man who had faced mortal foes quailed 
before the powers of nature. He looked up, as he 
was bidden; but when he saw a cataract of fire 
falling on his head, the courage of which he had 
boasted forsook him, and incontinently he fled. 

For my part, I was too much afraid to fly. I 
never saw such a shower of stones, and 1 wonder 
we were not both demolished. As it was, m 
companion had not run far before he was struc 
down by these missiles. 

One of them broke his leg, and another stunned 
him, and I had enough to do to get him out of the 
cone on my shoulders. Much work we had to 


the Italian doctors between them had the plucking 
of this precious pigeon for the next six months. 
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The Blind Weaver. 


A blind boy stood beside the loom 
And wove a fabric. To and fro 
Beneath his firm and steady touch 

He made the busy shuttle go. 


And oft the teacher passed that way 

And gave the colors, thread by thread; 
But by the boy the pattern fair 

Was all unseen. _ Its hues were dead. 
““How can you weave?” we. pitying, cried; 

The blind boy smiled. “i do my best; 
‘ong, 


And one who sees does all the rest.” 


Oh happy thought! beside life’s loom 
We b ndly strive our best to do, 
nd He Who marked the pattern out, 
And holds the threads, will make it true. 
BETH Day. 
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Pleased Africans. 


Captain Becker, a Belgian explorer in Africa, 
and an official of the Congo Free State, understands 
the negro character very well, and has hit upon a 
pleasant and effective means of influencing the 
natives. He caused to be imported from Europe a 
good and loud hand-organ, and played it before the 
blacks. He even allowed some of the most trusty 
of the blacks themselves to turn the crank. 


The natives were wild with delight. They gath- 
ered from far and near to hear the new machine. 
They regarded it as something supernatural, but 
not to be dreaded or feared—as something to be 
venerated instead. 

To en barbarous habits, Captain Becker has 
ae the celebration of Christian marriages 
among the natives; and as they were somewhat 
averse to this civilized procedure, he announced 
that the hand-organ should be played at every 
Christian marriage, as a compliment to the bride 
and groom. 

As soon as this announcement was made, the 
bridal couples began to arrive at the station in 
considerable numbers. Scarcely a day passed 
without a wees Before long all the native 
men of marriageable age were lawfully married, 
and by this means were brought to some extent 
within the range of civilizing influences. 

Indeed, the marriages increased to such an extent 
that Captain Becker began to suspect that some of 
his couples were being married the second time. 
This was the case; and precautions had to be 
taken to prevent this sort of trifling with a sacred 
ceremony. 

The hand-organ is used for certain other impor- 
tant ceremonies; but the captain takes care that 
it is not brought out so often as to permit of the 
negroes growing too familiar with it. If this were 
— it would lose its charm and extraordinary 
nfluence. 

There is one air in particular with which the 
blacks are especially delighted. It is an air from | 
the opera of “La Traviata,” by Verdi. They listen 
to this as if their senses were enthralled and their 
souls — They seem to show in this a genuine 
musical sense, for the music of “La Traviata” is 
of the purest and most beautiful sort. 

On all ordinary occasions, this cherished tune is 
“skipped” by the astute operator of the hand- 
organ, and reserved for the special gratification of 
the people at the most solemn ecremonies. 

It is not improbable that this instrument, of a 





kind deemed tedious and objectionable in civilized | 
neficent influence in | 


countries, may exert a most 
barbarous Africa. 





Most Unexpected. 


Wonderful things happen in this world, and 
many other things, possibly more wonderful still, 
are said to happen. Thus the New York Tribune 
reports that a company of American travellers 
were telling stories in the smoking-room of a 
steamer. One thing led to another, till a member 
of the party capped the climax by narrating an 
odd adventure that once befell him in Germany. 


“There is in Hanover, as some of you know,” he 
beaan, “a beautiful rden, Herrenhausen, on 
which the kings of Hanover, when there were 
kings of Hanover, lavished much attention. Some 
years ago I visited Herrenhausen with my wife 
and children and some persons whose acquaint- 
ance we had made on the steamer. was a 
beautiful day in summer, and we all felt in the 
highest spirits. 

“It happened that at the hotel some one had 
told me of the statue of a former margravine of 
Hanover, which was soon to be unveiled in 
Herrenhausen. It was to stand in a shell-shaped 
—, the whole of which was boarded over at 

me. 


“When our party reached this shed-like affair, I 
began to tell what it was there for, who the 
margravine was, and so on, pretending a vast 
knowledge of the whole business. One of my 
children then wanted to know if we couldn’t see 
the statue. In a joking way I said certainly, and 
going up to the gate of the shed, drew a bunch of 

eys from my pocket. 

“T made as if I were going to open the lock, and 
actually put a key into it, taking the first that 
came to hand. I turned the key to carry out the 





joke, and was ast beyond e to find 
he lock yield and the door open. 
“My little daughter clapped her hands and 


exclaimed, ‘Oh, papa’s opened the door!’ and 
rushed in to see the statue. The others followed, 
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while I for a moment was too dazed to say a word. 
1 began to feel more or less alarm. I had heard a 
great deal about the strictness of German enforce- 
ment of law, and knew that technically I had 
committed burglary. 

“The question also arose in my mind whether I 
could not be hailed up for lese-majesty and sent 
to prison for six months. At the same time it 
would have been embarrassing and humiliating to 
confess to —_ children that I had made a mistake, 
and had no right in there. 

“The statue was covered with cloth, and so I 
managed to hustle the party out of the shed after 
a short time. One of the laborers chanced to pass, 
and he was evidently surprised to see us in there. 
He must have taken me for the sculptor or some- 
thing of the kind, and did not summon a policeman. 

“T was in the greatest trepidation until I relocked 
the door and finally got — with my family and 
friends. There were probably a million chances 
to one that my key wouldn’t fit that particular 
lock, but I haven’t liked to be too practical in my 
jokes since that time.” 


<o 


Twenty-six Great Men. 


A contributor to the Companion has been 
amusing himself by trying to answer the ques- 
tion,—or series of questions,—What man in the 
history of the world whose name began with A 
—and after that every other letter of the alphabet 
in order—exerted the greatest influence upon the 
thought and conduct of mankind? Of course there 
are some letters which are not very prolific in the 
names of great men; but we think most of our 
readers will be surprised to see how many of the 
most illustrious names in history are included, 
and how few are excluded. 


Our friend’s list is not submitted as a perfect 
one, nor is he altogether certain that he has chosen 
the right names. In some cases he seems to have 
selected names quite as much with a view to 
comprehending in the list men of many countries, 
as because he was sure that the name given was 
really that of the greatest man. Indeed, he 
explains that he hesitated between Moses and 
Mohammed, and between Shakespeare and Solo- 
mon, but decided as he did because Jewish thought 
was well represented , ayy names. Perhaps 
the weakest name is that of the poet, Edward 
— who wrote “Night Thoughts ;” but it has 
been the fortune or misfortune of great men to 
have names which n with some other letter 
than Y. The list is as follows: 

Aristotle, Bacon, Confucius, Darwin, Ezra, 
Franklin, Goethe, Homer, Isaiah, Jesus, Kant, 
Luther, Mohammed, Newton, Ossian, Plato, Quin- 
tilian, Rousseau, Shakespeare, Tasso, Uhland, 
Virgil, Washington, Xavier, Young, Zoroaster. 
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Great Expectations. 


Little as there is to be said for the system of 
“tips” in general, it is at least a comfort to know, 
as one does in Europe, how much is expected. In 
this country, where the practice of “tipping” is 
becoming more and more common, there seems to 
be absolutely nothing, except the size of one’s 
pocketbook, by which to regulate such expendi- 
tures. 


A Chicago physician dropped into a restaurant 
on his way home from a “case” not long ago, and 
ordered a modest luncheon. When he had finished 
—? he called to the girl who had been waiting 

n him, and asked for his check. She hande« 
him one for sixty cents, and he gave her a dollar. 

Five minutes passed, and the waitress did not 
appear with the change. The doctor was in a 
hurry and grew a little impatient. Another five 
minutes—and still no Sone. Five minutes more, 
and his time being money, the doctor concluded to 
give up the change and go 

At the door of the res 
the Fo oyna 

“Excuse me—but you have not paid your check.” 

“T have paid it.” 

“Excuse me—I am sure you have not.” - 

“T paid that girl,” said the indignant physician, 
“and after wasting fifteen minutes waiting for my 
change I am going away without it.” 

The proprietor summoned the waitress. 

“Didn’t I pay re a dollar for my sixty-cent 
eheck, and don’t you owe me forty cents?” 
demanded the doctor. 

The waitress gs her eyes. 

“My!” she said, “you pay for your check at the 
desk! I supposed that dollar was a tip.” 


urant he was stopped by 
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A New Disease. 


A coroner in Georgia, while examining witnesses 
in a case of sudden death, learned of a new disease. 
Says the Chicago Times-Herald: 


“Did you ever hear the deceased complain of 
any ailment?” he asked of one. 

“The who, suh?” 

“The deceased.” 

The old fellow scratched his head, 
thoughtful, then called his wife, daughter and son- 
in-law aside, and held a whispered consultation. 
Then he faced the coroner again. . 

“I never knowed no ‘decease,’ suh,” he sai¢, 
‘“’ceppin’ you means dem folks what done cease 
ter plant cotton.” - 

“The ‘deceased’ is the man lying dead there. 
explained the coroner. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the witness, “ef you means ¢e 
dead man I’m right ’long wid you! En now, ef 1 
don’t disremember, I did heah dat he had rattlin 
er de brain.” 

“*Rattling of the brain?’ ” 

“Yes, suh.” 

“and what’s that?” 

“Well, suh, hit ’taint *zac’ly a misery er de 
stomach, but hit aint fur frum it, en hit’s ‘les 
*bout ez painful ez flintin’ at de heart, or ketehin 
er de j’ints, or settlin’ er de bones; en ef I makes 
no mistakes, hit aint so powerful fur frum ring! 
in de yea’s en twitchin’ er de skull, en dat’s all ! 
knows ’bout it.” 


looked 
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Mistook his Man. 


There is a good deal of natural satisfaction in 
seeing a liar confounded in the midst of his lies. 
The Harlem Life represents the owner of some 
property in the outskirts of a Western “boom city 
conversing with a stranger. The stranger says: 

“Tea, those three corner-lots of yours are fine 


property, sir. 


“Fine property!” answers the owner; “why, 


| man, there’s nothing like ’em west of the Illinois 


River. Two years from now they’ll be in the heart 
of the city, and people will fairly how! for ‘em. 
They ought to come under the head of jewelry, 1 106 
real estate. If you want to buy that property, 
stranger, re got to buy it by the inch," : . 

“I’m not buying property this morning,” said the 
stranger. ‘I’m the new tax assessor.” 

The citizen was ready to faint. 


meme 


——— 
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CHILDREN'S PAGE 
The Little Ant’s Plea. 


Wait a minute, little children, 
Give me just a little start. 

Please don’t step on my poor body, 
If you do, you’ll break my heart. 





If you were a nurse-ant, likewise, 
With a hundred babies to fee:l, 
Hurrying thither and yonder 
To find the dinner they need— 


If you had to carry the babies 
Between meals, one by one, 

Back and forth, till your back ached, 
From the shadow into the sun— 


If often, in busy seasons, 
You had to build houses, too, 

And were needed from sun-up to sundown, 
A thousand things to do— 


Do you think you would like it, children, 





If there happened along your way 

A giant, who crushed your life out 
With never a word to say? 

A. H. D. 





How Charlie Joined the 
Society. 


Through all his twelve long 
years Charlie could not remember 
a single day when he had been 
absolutely free from pain. But 
he was a bright, hopeful, energetic 
boy; and he was gradually grow- 
ing stronger. Another year, the 
doctor said, and he could throw 
aside his crutches altogether. 

He and his mother had been in 
the country three years now, and 
their little place in the edge of the 
pretty New England village was 
a marvel of flowers and small fruit. 

Charlie had never been to a 
public school. He was too delicate 
to compete with the rough boys, 
his mother said; so she sent him to a queer old 
man who lived across the street. Before old age 
had surprised him, Doctor Rundles had been a 


professor in a college; now he was chiefly known | he ought to have a present and a cake with a 
Cranberry was her | 


for his enthusiastic love for plants. Most of his 
time was spent in his garden pruning, propa- 
gating and transplanting. He and Charlie be- 
came warm friends, and it was from him that 
Charlie first learned to love garden work. 

As in many of the more advanced New Eng- 
land towns, there was a Village ing aged 
Society, and quite a number of the boys had 
been asked to ,join. They could do valuable | 
work in cleaning streets, and would be useful | 
in a variety of ways. Charlie was intensely | 
interested in the society, but no one seemed to | 
think it worth while to ask 
him to join ; he was too help- 
less, he told himself, with a 





it is a foolish idea, do you, mother? And—and 
can I have the ground ?” 

His mother looked at him thoughtfully. 

“No, it isn’t a foolish idea, Charlie, and I 
am perfectly willing that you should have the 
ground.” 

That afternoon Charlie went out and had a 
long talk with Doctor Rundles; and afterward 
there was a lavish gathering of cuttings and root 
slips, and even small plants. Charlie set them 
all out carefully, and looked after them diligently 
through the summer. 

Tn the fall many of the vines and herbaceous 
plants were large enough to remove, and by the 
end of another year most of the shrubbery was 
also ready. 

In the meantime, Charlie had been cultivating 





the acquaintance of those children whose gardens 
were shrubless. Now he enlisted their services 
in helping to transplant, but was careful to super- 
intend all the work himself. As time went by 
bare yards began to assume a different look, and 
broken fences and shadeless porches became 
covered with roses, honeysuckles and wistarias. 
One day the president of the Village Improve- 
ment Society proposed a new member. ‘Charlie 
Smith,” said he, “thas done more to improve the 
looks of the village than any one of us, and we 
must try to induce him to join the society.” 


POPUI 


The Birds’ Party. 

**Mamma, to-morrow is Cranberry’s birthday ; 
candle on it,” said Ethel. 
canary-bird and was so named because he was 
bought on the day before Thanksgiving. 


Fay [who was Mabel’s bird], Sunflower [who 


was Ruth’s] and Dickey [who was Bessie’s]. | 


You can have their little mothers and a couple 
of other girls.” 

“O mamma, that will be lovely; the birds can 
have lettuce and celery and water-cress, and we 
can have lemonade and cake.” 

So all the little girls and birds were invited, 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Of course the vote was unanimous, and on his 
way home the president stopped and told Charlie 
of his election. Frank H. Sweet. 


——_—__<@e - — 


An Open Secret. 


The lily breathed it in my ear; 

The oriole trilled it, soft but clear; 
I caught it in the bee’s low hum; 
This open secret, “June has come!” 





—_«-@-e—____—__- 


FRED’s two older sisters were going out one 
night, and he was to go with them as protector. 
“If anything should frighten your sisters, du you 
think you could help them?” asked his mother. 
**T can help ’em run,” answered Fred. 
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ARITY. 


rippling song, at which they all seemed very 
much pleased and stood listening quietly. 
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NUTS TO CRACK 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 





1, 

INITIAL CHARACTERISTICS OF NOTABLE PEOPLE, 
Who are they? 

Example.—Ailing Penholder 
1. Mind Lost. 2. Became Dizzy. 3. He Could 
Amuse, 4. I Do Sing. 5. Patriot Hero. 6. Odd 
Courage. 7. Cross-Bearer. 8. Rollicking Scribbler. 
9. Rugged Breadth. 10. Earnest, Enlightened Hu- 


Alexander Pope. 


| manitarian. 11. Walked To Sea. 12. Misunderstood 





and Cranberry played host very well, and | 
| talked to the others; he then burst into a low, 


When | 


he had finished, one of the other birds sang. | 
Even poor Sunflower, who was so old he had | 


| not sung for some time, tried. 
“Why not have a little party for him and invite | 


The little girls played games until the refresh- 
ments were served, and how the birds did enjoy 
them, even more than the children, perhaps. 
The cake was especially admired ; it was a very 


plummy one with white icing and “Cranberry” | 


in red letters around the top and one red candle 
inthe centre. Then they played more games until 
it was time to go home; and each little girl said 
she had not had such a good time for ever so long. 


| 


America. 13. Thoughts Always 
Eleciric. 14. Slovenly Joker. 15. 
Established Sect. 16. Too Crabbed. 
17. Thought Humorously. 18. Rus- 
tic, Wise Essayist. 19. Reduced 
Commonwealth. 20. How Bondmen 
Suffered. 21. Immense Knowledge. 
22. Charming Litterateur. 23. Afri- 
can Liberator. 24. Little Maid’s 
Admiration. 25. Borrowed Hat. 
26. Crossed Courageously. 27. The- 
ology Profaned. 28. Originality 
With Humor. 29. Wrote Wildly. 
30. Debated Wonderfully. 31. Great 
Friend. 32. Mastered Art. 33. Tried 
Cheating. 34. Betrayed America. 
35. Conquered Moslems. 


2. 
CENTRAL ACROSTIC, 


A street boy. 
Darkness. 
A support for a fishing-line. 
Esteem. 
A priest’s garment. 
A proposal. 
A crime. 
Essence of roses. 
An eagle's nest. 
Form. 
Strength. 
A bird. 
A number of ships. 
The fastening of a saddle. 
Sweetened liquid. 
Sorrow. 
Slumber. 
An attempt. 
The central lettersform an Indian 
name of June. 


3. 
SHAKESPEAREAN PUZZLE. 
“He was but as the cuckoo is in 


eard, egarded.” 
Heard, not regarded 


Supply the missing words in the 
following quotations; their initials 
will spell the word omitted in the above quotation. 


‘His nature is too noble for the world; 
He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or —— for his power to thunder.” 

*“Life’s —— voyage.” 

“—— in his life 
Became him like the leaving it.” 

“Whether in sea or fire, 1m earth or air, 
The extravagant and —— spirit hies 
To his confine.” 

4. 
CHARADE. 


Add my first to anything. 

And many more to being spring. 
Turn my second in its place 

And rest secure from burglars base. 
In summer-time, when making hay, 
The farmer does my third all day. 


5. 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 


The primals bring the finals, 
and both belong to summer, 





grieved trembling of his lips. 

One day he came into the 
sitting-room with an unwont- 
ed glow on his face. 

“O mother,” he cried, ‘‘can 
I have a piece of ground, all 
to myself?” 

Mrs. Smith looked a little 
surprised. 

“Why, what do you want 
it for, Charlie?” she asked. 
“You have charge of the 
whole garden now.” 

“TI want to start a nursery. 
You know I’ve been with 
Doctor Rundles almost three 
years, and he’s taught me 
lots of things about raising 
plants. He says I can have 
all the cuttings and roots I 
want, and he has almost 





Crosswords: A biting jest. 
Noting motion. The squir- 
rel’s harvest. Restafter labor. 


6. 
RIDDLE. 


A little bird am I; 

But take away my head, 
No more I sing and fly, 

But grow and bloom instead. 
In grandma’s garden sweet 

An honored place I share, 
And you will searcely meet 

A brighter beauty there. 


sehead me once again, 
How great the change, 
alack! 
My rosy color then 
is turned to deepest black. 


7. 


“pl’—WITH A MORAL. 


“A rathfee ni het pac 
Si tof a regta shamp!; 
Na piquagee oot drang 
Smoce nefto ot a danst 








everything. I could start a 
splendid little nursery in a 
short time.” 

“But what do you want 
it for?” asked his mother, curiously. “The 
garden is full of flowers and shrubbery and small 
— now. Do you intend to raise flowers for 
sale ?’? 

Charlie colored and looked very much em- 
barrassed. 

_ “N-no. The fact is, mother, I’ve been think- 
ing about the Improvement Society. There’s 
lots and lots of places in the village where there 
isn’t any flowers or fruits, or—or anything in the 
yards. I’ve talked with the children, and they 
say they want them, but their fathers and mothers 
can’t afford to buy. Now I’ve plenty of time, 
and I know considerable about growing things, 
and there’s a’splendid wet place in the lower end 
of our garden to root cuttings. I could raise no 
end of shrubbery, and I’ve been thinking I might 
Sive plants to any of the children who would set 
them out and care for them. I could show them 





—— setting and watering, you know.” He 
lesitated, and then went on: “You don’t think 


Geologist.—‘‘ Ah, here is a rock different from an 





has been lying here for thousands of years. 


Rhinoceros.—“‘ Ha! ha! They took me for a fossil!’’ 


Paul’s Lighthouse. 


“Did you know that I had a big gray light- 
house out in my yard?” exclaimed Paul. 

Fred looked contemptuous. ‘Lighthouses are 
built on rocks, out in the ocean,”’ he said. 

“Sometimes they are,” answered Paul, laugh- 
ing, “but mine isn’t.” 

“Then it isn’t a lighthouse!” declared Fred. ‘ 

Paul clapped his hands with delight. ‘Oh, yes 
it is!” he exclaimed. “It’s just like Minot’s 
Ledge light out in Boston Harbor. Windows 
and everything !” 

Fred sniffed. 

“Come and see it,” said Paul, as he jumped off 
of the piazza and ran down the walk. 

**You’re making fun of me,” said Fred, crossly, 
“and I’m not coming one single step.’’ 





Paul waited a few minutes and then he came | 
back to the piazza again. ‘I’m not making fun 


| of you, honest,” he said. “It’s a really and truly | 





will chip off a few pieces as specimens. 


lighthouse, even if it hasn’t any light in it. And 

something is going to live there, ‘cause I saw 

them fly right into the door this very morning !”’ 
Fred’s face brightened. “Is your lighthouse 

away up high, on a tall pole?” he asked, eagerly. 
Paul shook his head yes. 


“T know what it is now!” shouted Fred, and | 


away he ran, straight to the great green elm-tree. 
“Isn’t it a beauty!” exclaimed Paul, as Fred 

looked up at it with admiring eyes. 
“You just guess it is!” said Fred. 

dandiest bird-house I ever saw, ever!’ 

Paul smiled joyfully. ‘‘That’s just what I 


think, too,” he said. MARGARET DANE. 


“It’s the 


————-___9- 9-2 


A LITTLE tot who had invested his penny in 
peppermint gum was asked how he liked it, and 
replied: “I like the gum part, but I don’t like 
the warmthture !” 





y my tae ge it. It belongs to the glacial period and undoubtedly 
'e ” 








Nithiw a warron cleap. 

Eth malls, where’at eth aces, 

Thiw eeas plis ghrouth a 
rattis 

Wheer relgar slofk stum 
atwi.”’ 





Conundrums. 


What fish will you find in a bird-cage? Perch. 

What plant is an imitation of stone? Shamrock, 

What is the most famous ledge in the world? 
Knowledge. 

What kind of buttons should never be worn by 
married men? Bachelor’s-buttons. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “Rest, comrades, rest and sleep! 
The tho’ts of men shall be 
As sentinels, to keep 
Your rest from danger free. 


“Your silent tents of green 
We deck with fragrant flowers ; 
Yours has the suffering been, 
The memory shall be ours.” 
—Longfellow. 
2. Beet. weeder; melon, dibber; pea, shovel; 
bean, fork; onion, rake; potato, plow; turnip, 
hoe; radish, roller; tomato, trowel; cress, spade; 
pumpkin, harrow. 
8. To wing, towing. 
4. Nathaniel Greene, Rhode Island, Continental, 
Washington, British, Cowpens, Eutaw Springs 
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THE Dupont CAse.—By a vote of thirty-one 
to thirty, the United States Senate decided that 
Mr. Dupont, whose claims to the vacant seat 
from Delaware were described in the Companion 
of April 16, was not entitled to the seat. The 
most striking thing about the vote was that, 


although this case has been debated at great | 
the | 


length on broad constitutional grounds, 
division was along party lines. Every Republi- | 
can Senator present voted in favor of seating Mr. 
Dupont, and every Democratic and Populist | 
Senator voted against that action. 

A Protest FROM Sparin.—The Spanish 
government has made formal protests to our 


government in the matter of the departure from | 
our ports of the supposed filibustering steamers, | 


Bermuda and Laurada. It is not clear that 
our government has been remiss in these matters, 
or that it has failed to take prompt action on 
information furnished by the Spanish authorities. 
The men concerned in the first attempt of the 
Bermuda were tried by the government, but 
were acquitted after a charge from the presiding 
judge to the effect that the existence of a military 
organization had not been proved. The leaders 
in the second Bermuda expedition have been 
indicted. As to the Laurada, there was no 
evidence to warrant her detention. 

GREATER New Yorx«.—The New York 
Legislature passed, and Governor Morton hag 
approved, an Act which provides a basis for the 
consolidation of the cities of New York, Brooklyn 
and Long Island City, and several contiguous 
towns. ‘The consolidation is to take effect on the 
first of January, 1898. In the meantime, a 
commission is to prepare a charter for the 
government of the enlarged city. Two years ago 
the general question of consolidation was sub- 
mitted to the communities affected, and a con- 
siderable majority was given for it. Nevertheless, 
the present measure encountered strong local 
opposition, and was formally disapproved by the 
mayors of New York and Brooklyn, largely on 
the ground that the conditions of the charter 
should be known before consolidation was 
effected. The new City of New York will 
contain over three million inhabitants and an 
area Of more than three hundred square miles. 


Missions IN CHrNA.—There has been a 
fresh outbreak of native fanatics against missions 
in China, and the British mission at Kiang-Yin 
has been looted and burned. The missionaries 
escaped. This disturbance is especially disap- 
pointing, because the Chinese government recently 
directed local authorities in the provinces to 
expunge from the various editions of the Chinese 
code all clauses placing restrictions upon the 
propagation of the Christian religion. It is 
possible that the attempt to enforce this new 
order of tolerance may have been the immediate | 
occasion of the outbreak, for Chinese fanaticism 
is not easily uprooted. 

ITALY AND ABYsSsINIA.—The Italian cam- 
paign in Abyssinia is ended, and the Italian 
forces have retired within the frontiers of the 
colony of Erythrea. Before evacuating the coun- 
try, General Baldissera effected the relief of 
Adigrat, the Italian garrison of which had been 
besieged by the Abyssinians since the disastrous 
battle-at Adowa on the first of March; and also 
procured the surrender of the prisoners taken by 
King Menelek in that battle. There is a strong 
movement in the Italian Chamber of Deputies in 
favor of bringing the members of the late ministry 
to formal trial for responsibility for the failure of 
the war. 

THE CANADIAN ELEcTIONS.—The impor- 
tance of the Manitoba school question in the 
Canadian elections has been emphasized by a 
mandement, or order, which has been issued by 
the Roman Catholic bishops of the province of 
Quebee, and read in all the Catholic churches in 
that province. The bishops disclaim any inten- 
tion of taking sides with any particular party, 
but they declare that the Manitoba question 
presents a crisis which makes it necessary for 
Catholic voters to show their devotion to the 
church. They urge all Catholics as a grave duty 
to vote for those candidates “only who will form- 
ally and solemnly engage themselves to vote in 
Parliament in favor of the legislation giving to the 
Catholics of Manitoba the school laws recognized 
to them by the Privy Council of England.” Arch- 
bishop Walsh declined to sign the mandement. 


RECENT DEATHS.—Among persons of note 


who have recently died are Sir Henry Parkes, | 


for many years Prime Minister of New South 
Wales, and one of the most eminent of British 
colonial statesmen; Enrico Cernuschi, a well- 
known political economist; Henry C. Bunner, 
editor of Puck, and writer of fiction and verses; 
Nora Perry, author of stories and poems of New 
England life; Rear-Admiral Thomas H. Stevens 
of the United States Navy; and the Archduke 
Karl Ludwig, brother of the Emperor of Austria, 
and heir presumptive to the throne. 
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Fin=Keel Racing Yacht “ Viking.” 
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ments, with weighted fin-keel, 

balance rudder, improved steer- 

/ ing gear, new sheet adjustment, and 

. is an out-and-out racer. 

The spars can be taken out and 

\ laced on deck for carrying. The 

ull is made of Linenoid, seamless, 
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A STEAM Brirp.—Prof. S. P. Langley, the | 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, has con- | 
structed a flying-machine, driven by a steam-| 
engine carried by the machine, which made wo] 
successful flights at Occoquan, Va., on May B. R. Mead Cycle Co,, Chicago. 
sixth. The machine is not large enough to carry iM E STUDY. Rook keeping Feuman- 
a man, and is only intended as a model for Band. gic, o., Kngrousaly tanght by by Mail 
experiment. It is called aérodrome, meaning “air- fret gatisfaction. 
runner.” Its framework is of steel, and the length | ; 
of its wings, or aéroplanes, from tip to tip is 
fourteen feet. No gas is used to lift the machine, 
the ascensional force being derived from pro- | - =m 2 
pellers driven by the portable steam-engine ; and | _L. W. FERDIN AND & COMP ANY, Boston, MAss. 


this force is made effective through the shape and | W A N T . D A G F N T$ to se Il Sash Loc ks 
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regular curves and gradually rising. 
steam gives out the machine, instead of tumbling | 
headlong to the earth, settles down gently and | 
right side up. The engine used at present is 
capable of driving the aérodrome about half ‘a 
mile. On account of Professor Langley’s high 
standing in the world of science great interest 
has been aroused in his experiments. 
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Tue TRAVELLER’S TREE.—Monsieur Bur- 2 Minutes for 


eau, a French traveller, disposes of the old stories Fr 

about the “traveller’s tree,” in Madagascar, | f Refreshments 
which has been represented as a great boon to THE 

thirsty wanderers on account of the water stored 7 
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in its cup-shaped leaf-stalks. He says the tree 
grows only where there is a plentiful supply of 
water, and where rain falls frequently all the 
year round, and that since the leaves are situated 
at the top of the trees, which are very tall, the 
thirsty traveller would have difficulty in reaching 
them, even if it were necessary to do so in order 
to find water. 








THE COLOR OF WATER.—The fact is gen- 
erally known that pure water appears blue when 
light is transmitted through a sufficient thickness 
of it, and that when opaque particles are sus- 
pended in it the hue of the water is greenish. 
But while pure water looks blue when light 
passes freely through it, yet when it is contained 
in a deep, opaque receptacle, like the basin of a 
lake or the ocean, it ought to absorb all light and 
look black. Experience shows, however, that 
the deepest parts of the Mediterranean, for | 
instance, appear not biack but intensely blue. | 
This has been supposed to be caused by minute | 
particles held in suspension, but the recent experi- 
ments of Professor Spring at Liege suggest a 
different explanation. Hehas found that warmer | 
currents passing through pure water interrupt its 
transparency, even when the difference of tem- | 
perature is very slight. Such currents may cause | 
deep water to appear blue by reflecting light back 
from its depths through the transparent layers 
above. This, it is suggested, explains the fact 
that fresh-water Jakes are more transparent in 
winter than in summer, because in winter cur-| 
rents of heated water are not traversing them. 
Even the shadow of a mountain falling on a lake 
may increase the transparency of the water " 




































cooling the surface. 


THe Swineine Eartu.—It is known that S ylish calte 
the poles of the earth, instead of remaining fixed | 


in position, revolve in small circles, or. curves ms 






which are nearly circles, in a period of 427 days, | 3 f 
and that another motion of revolution, consider-| fe 
ably shorter, also affects the position of the poles. | <3 Ep 
The cause of this “wobbling” is not known, but | Ep 
Prof. Simon Newcomb has recently suggested | <: E begin this month > 
that it may be due to currents in the oceans and | # Sits, ¥ Capen * on ae 


AAD, 


in the atmosphere affecting the equilibrium of 
the globe. 


etc., and if you have not 

yet purchased, now is 

your opportunity. 

Tailor-Made Suits, $5 
up, were $8 and $10. 

Stylish Costumes, $7 
upward, formerly 

$10 to $18. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC VELOcITy. — Recent 
experiments by Monsieur Blondot on the rate of | 
propagation of an electro-magnetic disturbance 
along a wire showed, according to one series of 
tests, a velocity of 184,183 miles per second, and Duck and Crash Suits, $2.75, worth $5. 
according to another series, in which the distance | 2 Bicycle Suits, $5, former price $8 to $12. 
traversed was nearly twice as great, 185,177 miles | 3j Special offers in Separate Skirts at $3.95, 
per second. The velocity of light is about 186,300 really worth $6 to $8. 
miles per second. Write to-day for our new Summer Catalogue * 
and samples of the materials from which we 


make these garments. We will mail it free, to- 
gether with our Bargain List of reduced prices, 
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NATURE WoRKED BACKWARD.—An inter- | 
esting story of a reversal of the ordinary anne! THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
of nature, which cost a market-gardener dear, is | E 192-154 West 23d St., New Vest. 3 
told by Miss Ormerod, the English naturalist. | PPR R RAPP RPP PP ae 
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The $5.0 
POCKET KODAK 


EBASTMAN KODAK CO., 
Sample photo and booklet ROCHESTER. N.Y. 


Jor two 2-cent stamps. 
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MENNEN’S. 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder. 


« 

q Approved by Highest 
4 . ‘a edical Authorities 
« 








as a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet Pre paration 
for infants and adults 
nt Delightful after chav ing. 
Positively Relieves Prickly Heat, Nettle Rash,» 
Chafed Skin, Sunburn, ete. 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and 
Take no substitutes. Sold by 
druggists or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sam cy mailed, (Name -. pove r.) » 
ms Newark, N. J.* 
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Removes _ Blotches, 
healthy. 
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“Fastest Wheel on Earth.’ 


Crescent 


Holds the One Mile World Record made by O. M. 


DENNIS, at Denver, March 27, 1896. Time: 1 minute, | 
11 3-5 seconds. Fastest mile ever ridden... . . 
Crescent Art Catalogue Free. 


© WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, ° 


MAKERS, Eastern Office : 


Pactory : | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 36 Warren S8t., NEW YORK. 


A Triumph 


in wheel building. 





The 





Bic val e| 
is a beauty and a winner for ease, style and | 
comfort. Tooi steel bearings. Highest finish. | 
See our ’96 models, 4 wheels and perfect tan- 
dem, Send 2 2c stamps for Ben-Hur March. 


CENTRAL CYCLE MFG. CO., 
77 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Ind 








“HAND-MADE” 






Bicycles | 


Good and responsible 
% Agents Wanted 
In Every Town. 


“*Hand-Made" Bicycles means 
the perfection of the individ- 
ual wheel—every part of 
wheel carefully tested—each 
wheel is tested as a 
whole— each wheel is 
guaranteed. 









~— for Catalogue 


y P *Hand-Made” Whit- 
—S- ($100) and Patriot 
1$85) Bie yeles. 


} k ve ” Whitman Saddle Co., 
I18 Chambers St., New York. 





Watercress is eagerly devoured by caddis-worms, | 


‘A CLOSE SHAVE 


| 
Stropper and Strop, @1.7! 


"SeareRianabéoeiiae: gga 











but caddis-worms are a favorite food of trout. | 
The trout in turn have a voracious enemy in | 
herons, which ordinarily catch the fish after they | 
have grown fat on caddis-worms. Recently it 
happened that a large grower 07 watercress had | 
three-quarters of his crop ruined by the ravages | 
of caddis-worms. On investigation it was found | 
that the trout, which ordinarily protected the | 
plants from the worms, had been devoured, ahead | 
of time, so to speak, by a flock of hungry herons, 
which in thus reversing the course of events, had | 
brought disaster to the owner of the watercress. | 


a 
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ESCAPE FROM A METEOR.—A meteor, | 
Weighing nearly four and a half pounds, fell in | 
an orchard near Namur, in Belgium, on April | 
13th, narrowly missing a young workman. The 


ineteor penetrated twenty inches into the ground. 







Used dry, 


Bailey's Ri 
Bailey's Rubber Toilet 





For a Hot-Weather Bath, 


Nothing will give you the sense of cleanliness 
and exhilaration that is produced by Bailey’s 


If you want to really outer bathing and make it a healthy 
luxury, get one of these 
and delightful its use is 
made into soft rubber, thoroughly cleans the pores, removes the 
dead cuticle and leaves the body glowing with life and health. 
a delightful massage. 
cleanliness and exhilarating life into thousands of tired bodies. 

Cataloque of Everything in Rubber Goods. 
Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, $1. 4 
Bailey’ 


| Bailey's Rubber Glove Cleaner, . .10 
rush, jey’s Rubber = te. > « « ae 
ilet — (large), . ° 30 Bailey’s Complexion Soa, + 
rush (small),. .25 


C. J. BAILEY “t CO., 22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


brushes and see how sensible, practical 
It is just science and common sense 


These brushes have rubbed 






















and an Easy and Rapid 
one is —e by the use 
of the 


FOX SAFETY RAZOR, = 


Jan be used safely anywhere on land or sea, day or night 
RAZOR og PLETE, $2.00. 
Both in one case, ®3.75. 


E. LOTHAR SCHMITZ, sanutacvurer, 
92 Reade Street, - - New York, N. Y. 
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You'll never know 
all the delightful 
spring and action of 
the perfect bicycle 
tire unless your 
wheel is fitted with 





THE STANDARD SINGLE-TUBES 





Easy to have Hartford Tires on any 
bicycle. All you need do is insist, and 
the bicycle dealer will furnish them 

The Original Single-Tubes. 
Cost Most. Worth Most. 


Tue HantFord Rusper Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK. cn1caco. 
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DAMMAM MULAN IOI? 


THERE ARE 
THOUSANDS OF 


o IN « 
Yellowstone Park. 
Send SIX CENTS for Northern 


Pacific Railroad’s "96 TOURIST 
Book. It tells about the Park. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Tore Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn, 








AWHOLE TTT OF 
BICYCLE INFORMATION 









The Columbia Catalogue is not a mere 
price-list. It gives convincing reasons 
why all who love pleasure and comfort in 
bicycling should select 











STANDARD OF THE WORLD 





$100 Your knowledge of bicycle 
making will grow by read- 
to all alike ing this interesting book. 


Free from the Columbia agent or by 
mail from us for two 2-cent stamps. 


POPE Mfg. Co.., Hartford, Conn. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of e ages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seribers in a single weekly issue of the popes. All 
additional pages over cig it—which is the number 

ven for genre a gift to the subscribers from 
he publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Ggeate to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ons. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Pastotlice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money ina Registered Letter, All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 

0 80. 





Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis | 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope | 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send | 
8 r to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. | 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite Fed 

. Rame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—RKemember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our | 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which | 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on | 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against aying, money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions | 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








AN ZMIA. 


The muddy stream becomes clearer as it loses 
the earthy particles floating in its waters. In like 


manner blood becomes translucent on the loss of | unacquainted with soap and water. 


its blood disks, which give it its red color. In the 
disease called anzmia, the red disks, or blood. | 
cells floating in the blood, are fewer than in health, | 


or are themselves lighter in color, and so the blood | = — her way up to the flower, where she 
| stooc 


is less deeply dyed. Occasionally the quantity of 
bicod In the vessels is less than normal. 

The loss of color in the blood is most noticeable 
in the lips, tongue and palate, though in pronounced 
cases it becomes noticeable also in the skin of the 
face, the hands and the body, while a waxy or 
greenish-yellow complexion is an evidence of 
marked reduction in the number of blood-cells. 

Iron forms a considerable portion of the red 
blood-cells. 

Anemia, or pallor, sooner or later appears in 
almost all grave constitutional disorders. The 
functions of nutrition are unable to repair the 
excessive waste caused by the disease, and a 
lowering of the quality and quantity of blood takes 
place. 

Anemia, however, occurs as a simple, uncom- 
plicated disorder, and it is here especially that the 
administration of iron is of benefit. In many 
cases of simple anzmia it is found that the food 
consumed by the sufferer is not of a quality to 
contain iron in sufficient amount. The following 
substances contain a fair proportion of iron: 
meats, especially the juices of the same, milk and 
animal products generally. 

Vegetables vary greatly as to the proportion of 
iron contained in them, while it may be said that a 
diet of bread, potatoes, butter and tea, with almost 
an entire exclusion of meats, directly tends to an 
anemic state. 

The drinking of fresh blood, which contains 
large quantities of iron, as well as other nourishing 
material, is not repugnant to some persons, and is 
decidedly beneficial to anzemic patients. 

Treatment of anzemia invariably includes the 
improving of the general nutrition by tonics, out- 
of-door exercise and fresh air, as well as the 
correction of any unsanitary surroundings. 


———_@—_—_ 


ONE OF NATURE’S PROVISIONS. 


Man’s inventions follow nature’s lead, only they 
lag far behind. The cold storage of fruit is a 
modern device for the supplying of man with fruit 
long after the fruit-ripening season is over; but 
nature had done the same thing from time imme- 
morial. The S tells how Mr. Henry 
Seebohm, a famous English ornithologist, surprised 
from nature her secret, and discovered her great 
cold-storage system. 

In the course of his researches he was led to 
visit the Petchora River, which flows from the 
Ural Mountains into the Arctic Ocean near Nova 
Zembla. Along the lower part of the river he 
found what seemed a most uninviting district—an 
uninhabited, treeless swamp, stretching on either 
side of the stream, and known as the tundra. 
Higher up the river was the great Siberian forest, 
but here in the tundra was nothing but hard, 
frozen snow. Yet this unattractive spot was found 
to be the summer home of half the bird population 
of the Old World. 

Mr. Seebohm reached it in the beginning of 
April. Forest and tundra were as bare of life as 
the Desert of Sahara; but a change was coming. 
Suddenly summer broke over the scene, and with 
it came the birds. The ice in the river split and 
disappeared, the banks steamed in the sun, and 
innumerable birds of all sizes and colors appeared 
within forty-eight hours after the first warmth. 

The once frozen tundra now showed itself to be 
a& moor, with here and there a large bog and 
numerous lakes. It was covered with moss, 
lichens, heath-like plants, dwarf birch and millions 
of acres of cloudberries, cranberries and crow- 
berries. This was the storehouse of the feathered 
tribes. 

The perpetual sun of the Arctic summer causes 


| an eye-witness, and thus reported by the News- 


| he went. He was especially fond of following our 





the plants to bear in wonderful profusion, so that 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


fruit is abundant. But fruit-bearing does not come 
before blossoming, and blossom and fruit cannot 
be perfected in forty-eight hours. The little trav- 
ellers were arriving by thousands. The fruit 
would not be ripe until the middle or end of the 
Arctic summer, and if the birds had to wait till 
then they must needs starve. 

Not so, however, does nature provide for her 
pensioners. Long before the snow melted provi- 
sion had been made for their maintenance. Beneath 
the snow lay the whole crop of last year’s fruit, 
perfectly preserved by nature’s system of cold 
storage. 

Each year, when the berries are ripe, and before 
the birds can gather them, the snow descends 
upon the tundra, effectually covering the crop, 
and preserving it in perfect condition until the 
spring sun melts the snow and discloses the bushes 
loaded with ripened fruit, or, in some cases, the 
ground beneath the plants covered with the fallen 
treasure waiting for the hungry strangers. The 
berries never decay beneath the snow, but keep in 
perfect condition, and are accessible as soon as 
the snow melts. Nature’s cold storage is never a 
failure. 

Nor need the visitors depend on fruit alone for 
sustenance. The insect-eatmg birds are also 
provided for, and all may take their choice of fruit 
or flesh. The same heat which frees the fruit also 
brings into being the most prolific insect life in the 
world. No European can live there without a veil 
after the snow melts. 


SHE CONSIDERED THE LILY. 


At a teachers’ convention in Detroit lately a 
lady, speaking about the influence of beautiful 
objects upon the character and conduct of young 
pupils, told a pretty story received by her from 


Tribune. The occurrence took place in New York. 


“Into a school made up chiefly of children from 
the slums the teacher one day carried a beautiful 
ealla lily. Of course the children gathered about 
the pure, waxy blossom in great delight. 

“One of them was a little girl, a waif of the 
streets, who had no care bestowed upon her, as 
was evinced by the dirty, ragged condition she was 
oy in. Not only was her clothing dreadfully 
soiled, but her face and hands seemed totally 


“As this little one drew near the lovely flower, 
she suddenly turned and ran away down the stairs 
and out of the building. In a few minutes she 
returned with her hands washed perfectly clean, 


and admired it with intense satisfaction. 

“It would seem,” continued Miss Coffin, “that 
when the child saw the lily in its white purity, she 
suddenly realized that she was not fit to come into 
its atmosphere, and the little thing fled away to 
make herself suitable for such companionship. 
Did not this have an glovading, refining effect on 
the child? Let us gather all he beauty we can 
into the school-room.” . 


ABATING A NUISANCE. 


The London Spectator continues its dog stories, 
which seem to be inexhaustible. Here is one of 
the latest, and of an unusual quality: 


Nelson was one of ourselves. Where we went 


trap, and nothing, not even his dog friends, could 
at him from his faithful attendance at our 
wheels. 

One summer we were staying at the west coast 
—— of Saltcoats, where the sands are broad 
and flat, and we often drove along the road skirting 
the bay. Nelson followed, of course. The dogs 
of the village seldom molested or interrupted him, 
but one rash little terrier repeatedly rushed out of 
= garden gate as we passed, and bit at Nelson’s 


eels. 

Time after time Nelson declined to notice the 
insult, but one ~~ his patience became exhausted. 
Turning around, he caught the unhappy terrier by 
the back of the neck, carried him down the sands 
and into the water chest-deep, put his paw on him 
and drowned him, and then carried him back to 
the dry sand and laid him out there. . 

One crunch of his jaws would have done the 
deed, and more quickly; but it seemed as if Nelson 
had no personal animosity against the dog, or at 
least ha sup ressed it, but had concluded that the 
world woul better off without such a snarling 
eur. 


“ TWINS.” 


All the world likes to see a liar caught in the lie. 
No one regrets when the parent who tries to palm 
off a twelve-year-old child as only nine, in order to 
escape paying a full fare, is corrected by the child 
himself. In the following case, which a London 
paper relates, it was the mother herself who 
betrayed the truth: 


It was at the railroad station, and she was 
trying to buy half-fare tickets for her two children. 

“How old are they?” asked the ticket-seller. 

“Only six.” 

“Both of them?” 

“Yes; they’s twins.” ‘ 

“Ah!” said the man. He eyed them a moment, 
and then said, “Pretty children. Where were 
they born?” 

“This one in London,” answered the proud 
mother, “and the other in Brighton!” 


NOT A JUDGE. 


A drinking saloon had been raided by the police, 
says the Chicago Journal, and the keeper was 
brought into court. 


One of the officers testified to the seizure of 
certain bottles. 

‘What was in the bottles?” asked the judge. 

“Liquor, your honor.” 

‘What kind of liquor?” 

“T don’t know, sir.” 

“Didn’t you taste it, or smell of it?” 

“Both, your honor.” 

“What! Do you mean to say that you are not a 
judge of liquors?” 

“No, sir, I’m not a judge; I’m only a policeman.” 

And there the examination of that witness ended. 


In chronicling the funeral of a highly re ted 


* Best in the World.” The old Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam, Sec. and $1.00. For 1 cents in stamps we mail, pre- 
paid, a 75-cent bottle. Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston. [Adv. 


Ice Cream 
At Home—=~ 


It’s not tedious to make Ice Cream when it can 
produced, and of the very finest quality, in 
about four minutes with our 


IMPROVED 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 


Don’t pay Confectioners’ prices for Ice Cream 
when it can be so easil my red at home at half 
the expense. Buy a Whi te Mountain Freezer and 
you will have the latest and best improvements. 


*¢ Frozen Dainties,’’ by Mrs. Lincoln, 
Fifty Choice Receipts sent free to any address. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., - - NASHUA, N. H. 
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Time is money to some people. 
3- Divides stcain on cloth. 
4- Gives firmer fastening with 
less sewing. 
. Hooks and unhooks easier 
No thread to catch on the eye). 
6. Has more reliable hump be- 
cause free from thread under bill. 
. Same price as common safety 
hooks. 





HOOK ene Exy/Ex, 


0 Libe | Offe With each first card (price 10 cents) 
ur fa 4 we willsend you a valuable present 
that every lady will be pleased to possess, and if you are 
not convinced that the “Rapid” is the nea/es/—the strong- 
est—most reliable—the easiest and very best hook and eye 
ever made, you may return them both to us and we will 
send your money back, and also an extra ten cents to pay 
you for your trouble. Dealers everywhere can supply the 
“Rapid.” Send us your first eupty card and we willsend 
yous valuable present by return mail. RAPID HOOK 
& EVE CoO., 185 Canal St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Christy — 
sunictl Saddle 


The perfection of saddle 
construction. Prevents stiff- 
ness, soreness and chafing. Recom- 
mended by Pazuctans. Price 00. 

klet free. Fitted to Spalding Bicycles 









The American Beauties 
For 1896 


Win love at first sight and hold it. 
Bicycling should be pure happiness. 
It’s sure to be if you ride 


uu a 
Windsor, $85 and $100. 
For Catalogue, address 
SIEG & WALPOLE MPG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 
Branch Houses: 
Milw: —P 








, Ore. 
Address all correspondence to Kenosha, Wis. 
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BERNHARDT VSES PEARS SOAP 


AND FINDS IT MORE PLEASING 


AND SATISFYING THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE FOR THE TONMET — 
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CEYLON 
( 


) AND 


INDIA. . 
CPLPLELELEP LEED) 


PURE TEA. 


Alleged Difficulty in Obtaining It. 


The New York Importers of China and Japan Teas re- )) 
cently petitioned Congress to impose a duty on tea, that the s) 
{Q) Standard might be RAISED by shutting out “ cheap ” and artificially “ colored trash.” They ny 
urged the difficulty of obtaining pure and good teas — (from them, a significant admission). \f 

But these gentlemen know, that, setting aside their vested interests in China and Japan, they ey 


(Q) can procure teas, PURE, WHOLESOME and UNCOLORED, from Ceylon and India. %) 


should take note that THESE teas are the most economical WW 
, TEA DRINKERS because ouly half the quantity is required. Avoid cheap “trash.” \ 










1894 — 544 million Ihs.; 1895—934 million Ibs. 
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Insist that YOUR grocer keep them. All other good grocers do. (j 
Consumption in America of these Machine-Twisted teas was in 1893 — 4% million Ibs.; XY 
Americans are evidently discriminating. \ 
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in telegraphic reports.” 


“ All women 


are beautiful 
(N. Y. Sun.) So all washing and cleaning is 








easy, quick and safe—if you believe what the peddlers and some grocers 


tell you about certain washing powders 
But the safety—that is another thing. You 


the quickness very soon. 


Now, you can test the ease and 


can’t prove that to yourself without a long, and perhaps expensive 


and djsastrous, trial. 


Better stick to the first-made, never-changing, best-known washing: 
compound—Pearline. Almost any woman can proye to you the safety 


of Pearline (,,"% 


And nothing that can be, and has been, thus 


). 
proved will do all your washing and cleaning so easily, so quickly, 


and so economically. 


Beware of imitations. 0 










* Make © — 
your pastry with 
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shortening wera”) 





citizen, a contemporary says, ‘He leaves a daugh- 
ter and three sons, his widow having predeceased 





him.”—Household Words. 


“How do you pronounce the last syllable of that 
word ‘butterine?’” asked the customer. “The last 
syllable is silent,” stiffly replied the grocer’s clerk. 
— Household. 











Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks— 

‘‘Cottolene’’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every pail. 
Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANY, Chicago, St. Louis, 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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Farmer Ackley’s Clock. 


It was not one of our modern timepieces that 
cuts the day into sections of fifteen minutes each 
and keeps up a din of whistles, chimes, gongs 
and tunes throughout the night as well, whose 





ornamental features are a first consideration, and | 
accuracy a distant second. It was just a plain-| 
cased clock with a simple, open face behind 
which were the wheels and weights, and struck | 
every hour in a calm, sedate way as if there was 
no reason to be in a hurry, as indeed there was 
not at that time, some fifty years ago. 

It was very high, and as it stood by the road- 
side on the morning of its arrival it looked nearly 
as large as the log-cabin it was to occupy. It 
was taller than Farmer Ackley’s son Lorenzo, 
and there was ample room in its lower part for 
Caroline, the youngest, to hide. Farmer Ackley 
was very proud of it, however. He noticed no 
discrepancy in size or appearance between his 
humble home and the clock; and followed by 
his wife and family he walked around it and 
found something to admire in the smoothness 
and finish of its back. It represented an outlay 
of many bushels of wheat, but he felt amply 
repaid as he noted its generous size and the 
admiration visible on the faces of his wife and 
children. ‘To-morrow, he thought with much 
self-satisfaction, the neighbors for miles around | 
would be coming to see it! 

“Pa! pa!” little Harris, the younger, exclaimed, 
breaking in upon his father’s delightful con- 
templation, ‘‘pa!”’ 

“= 

“Pa, what’s that big, long, black stick for up 
there on the—on the—” 

“That’s the hour-hand, my son, to tell the 
time with,” Mr. Ackley answered, looking at the 
hour-hand as if he never expected to again see | 
such a perfect one. 

“And the little one, pa, what’s that for?’’ 

“‘That’s to tell the time with, too.” 

“Do they move?” Harris persisted. 

“Certainly, my son, when the clock’s wound 
up and going.” . 

“I'd like to see em.” ; | 

“You shall as soon as we get it in the house.” 

“Where you going to put it, pa?’ Lorenzo | 
asked. 

“In the front room of course,” Mr. Ackley | 
answered, withdrawing his eyes from the clock 
long enough to see what his eldest son meant by | 
a certain levity of tone. 

Lorenzo laughed. “It’s nigh as big as the) 
room,” he said, ‘‘and higher, I know.” 

““Mebbe it is,” Mr. Ackley admitted, “‘but 
ketch hold of it and we’ll soon see.” 

Lorenzo and Dorman, with their father, caught 
hold, and between the three, Mrs. Ackley steady- 
ing it, the clock was carried up the path to the 
threshold of the cabin. 

“Tt’s bigger’n the door,” Lorenzo said, measur- 
ing the size of the two with his eyes. 

“Higher,” Mr. Ackley grunted, “‘but not big- 
ger; but that’s easily managed. You two just 
tip her over to me a little and we'll carry it in 
slanting.” 

This was easily done, and by careful manage- 
ment the clock passed through the doorway 
safely and was deposited upon the floor of the 
front room. It was still “slanting,” and when 
Mr. Ackley tried to stand it up straight it sent 
forth an internal clatter, and the top of the case 
touched one of the rough-hewn joists of the 
ceiling. 

Lorenzo laughed again. “What did I tell 
you?” he asked. 

“Never mind what you told me,” his father 
answered, red in the face; “git hold and we'll 
move it between two j’ists.” 

They moved it carefully, and this time when 
Mr. Ackley tried to stand it up straight it touched 
the floor-boards between the timbers, the boards 
being part of the ceiling. 

Here was a predicament. The rest of the 
family stood aghast at the clock’s audacity in 
refusing to stand between floor and ceiling, while | 
Mr. Ackley stared fixedly at the point where the | 
clock and floor-boards met, trying vainly to solve | 
if the one were too high or the other too low. | 
Lorenzo alone was equal to the emergency. He 
laughed again. 

“You'll have to put it down cellar or up-stairs, 
pa,” he said; “or else cut a hole in the floor for 
her to stick through. It’s too tall for this room.” 

“Looks so, don’t it,” Mr. Ackley said, propping 
himself against the inclined case to support it. 

“Why not let it go down through the floor,” 
his wife suggested, anxiously. 

“That wouldn’t do, nohow. The damp would 
spoil the works.”’ 

a off some of the bottom, pa,” Caroline | 
said. 

He looked at her reprovingly. “I'd throw it | 
out on the woodpile first,” he said. “It’s got to | 
stand up straight in this room just as it is.” 

“Where?” Lorenzo asked. 

“In that corner. That’s the proper place 
for it.”’ 

“Let's tote it over there, then.” 

Don’t be in a hurry, young man, Can’t you | 


| 














| brought to an upright position. 


| into the room above. 
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see that the clock won’t stand up straight there 
any more than where it is? Dorman, you hold 
it up and let me think a minute.” 

Dorman took the burden of the clock on his 


broad shoulders, and Mr. Ackley walked over to | | 
the corner designated. He did his thinking while | ; 


looking at the ceiling, and the first joist out from 
the side wall, and then measured the clock and 
left the room. 

The family waited expectantly for his return. 
The situation was so grave that none of them 
spoke, though Lorenzo made Caroline giggle by 
winking soberly in Dorman’s direction and imi- 
tating his efforts to support the clock. 





The stairway in the front of the cabin ascended 


| from the room they were in and led to the room | 


directly over them. The stairway from the back | 
of the cabin ascended from the kitchen; and up | 
these back steps they presently heard him going. 
Mr. Ackley crossed from the top of one stairway 
to the top of the other and called, ‘‘Mother.” 

Mrs. Ackley went up to meet him, and after a 
few minutes’ conversation they entered the front 
bedroom. The bed stood in the same corner 
up-stairs as it was intended to stand the clock 
down-stairs. They pulled it out and Mr. Ackley 
went to work with a hatchet and saw to cut a 
hole in the floor. After the hole was cut they 
gravely descended the stairs. Mr. Ackley’s face 
was red from his exertions. 

“Lorenzo,” he said in a tone that admitted of 
no joking, “‘you help Dorman carry the clock 
over to the corner.”’ 

In silence the two boys obeyed. Mr. Ackley 
came to their aid and by dint of a little moving 
and trying, the top of the case was fitted into the 
hole cut in the ceiling. The case was slowly 
Every inch 
toward the perpendicular moved the dial farther 
up through the hole, and when the clock stood 
plumb in the corner that portion had disappeared 


“There,” Mr. Ackley said, in a satisfied tone, 
“Vl go up and set it going.” 

“It’s a pity we couldn’t stand it upside down 
so we could tell the time of day without going 
up-stairs,” Lorenzo said, when his father was 
out of hearing. 

“Don’t say any more about it,” Mrs. Ackley 
said. ‘Your father feels bad enough about it and 
you ought to cheer him up. This is the only 
clock in the township.” 

“And we'll have to take people up-stairs to 
show them all of it,’’ he added. 

The clock was started, and for,the remainder 
of the day the dial up-stairs divided the honors 
with the case down-stairs. It told the time of 
day up-stairs, and the pendulum swung, the 
weights hung and the gong struck down-stairs. 
But all the neighbors who came to see it agreed 
that so fine a clock was entitled to occupy two 
rooms. 

When the novelty wore off the bed was moved 
back to its position. During the remainder of 
the years the Ackley family lived in the cabin 
they had to climb half-way up the steps when 
they wanted to know the time, and look across 
the room and under the bed to see the dial, over 
whose surface the hands faithfully moved and 
pointed to the hours. Puit Moore. 
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All He Asked. 


An amusing story is told of an address once 
made by an exasperated judge in the Cherokee 
district of Georgia. It was in the fall of the 
year, and chestnuts and chincapins were abun- | 
dant. Lawyers, witnesses, constables, jurors, 
spectators, and in fact everybody, in and out of 
the court-room, feasted on these autumnal delica- 
cies, cracking them with right good-will. 








The judge was greatly annoyed by this continual 
sound of cracking nuts and scattering shells 
during the progress of the case he was trying, 
and at last his exasperation found vent in| 
words. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, with a hint of sarcasm 
in his tone, “I am glad to see you all with such 
wonderful appetites. There is certainly no 
danger of any one’s starving as long as the 
chestnuts and chincapins last. I have, however, 
one request to make of those gentlemen who 
ae pons the juries. 

“*T am totally unable, in the present condition of 
affairs, to distinguish one body of jurors from the 
other. I must, therefore, beg as a personal favor 
that the grand jurors will confine themselves to 
chestnuts, and the petit jurors to chincapins, 
until the conclusion of this case.” 


* 
4 





A Husband’s Acknowledgment. 


There are husbands who frankly acknowledge 
their indebtedness to their wives for success, 
while others, equally indebted, ignore the fact. 
Pasteur was one of those husbands who gener- 
ously confessed that he owed much to his wife’s 
and also to his daughter’s assistance. 

When he investigated the silkworm epideinic 
of 1849 Madame Pasteur and his daughter were 
his devoted helpmates, giving up pleasures and 
sometimes duties to watch the growth of the littk 
insect and examine the condition of the tiny egg. 
It was work never before undertaken by women. 
The greatest patience and care were required to 
select and isolate the uncontaminated eggs. 

Pasteur would often refer to his wife and 
daughter as sharing the honor of the great dis- 
covery and vast labor which restored wealth to 
an ~ ruined country and joy to a despairing 
people, 





COMPANION. Ill. 
EUROPE. 


Saloon, Second Cabin and Steer 
age Tickets. Bookings by Cunard, 
imerican, Netherlands, Anchor, 
French, Allan and other lines. 

List of sailings and infor- 
mation cheerfully given at office 
or by mail. 

Second Cabin and Steerage 

. Tickets at low rates. Drafts. 

Exchange and Letters of Credit. Steamship agency of 
CHAS. V. DASEY, 7 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Bookings to all parts of the World. (4 Doors from Btate St 


THE 


BAY STATE 


Paper and Bill Holder. 


Small size for letters, bills, etc., 
5c. post-free. rge size for 
papers, pkgs.,etc., 20c. post-free. 
(To be placed over letter-bores.) 
Agents Wanted. Large Commission. 
C. L. Razoux, 446 Tremont 8t.,Boston. 


Cure Without Medicine. 

















A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of unapproachable 
Sffectiveness. Illustrated Catalogue with Home 
testimonials, prices, etc., free. Address, 


L. A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


General Agent for the New England States. 





K. M. ELLiorr, 42 Insurance Building, New Haven, 
Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


Newton Sanatorium 





Three 
GOLD 












The Rest Treatment ¢. - 

for ’ 
Nervous 4 Medals. 
Diseases. ae 

” 


Private residen 
ces in various 
parts of Newton, 
nine miles from ~ . : 
Boston. Send for Descriptive Circular. 


N. EMMONS PAINE, M.D., West Newton, Mass. 


COOKING 
EASY. 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Agents in all prominent Cities and Towns in 
vw England, 

















Much that you 
ought to know 


about REAL food is on the 
wrapper of 


WHEATLET 


Ask your grocer to let you 
read it— more than we can say 
here. 

WHEATLET is 
made of the 


Whole Wheat 
Berry, 


contains the right 
elements for nour- 
ishment and 
strength, is attractive palatably, 
and is perfectly and_ easily 
digested. Rich in Gluten. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 
Lockport, N. Y. 
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White Mountain 
Grand Refrigerators 


ARE CLEANABLE AND HAVE 


- + DOUBLE CIRCULATION . . 


Many so-called “Cleanable” Refrigerators are not so in reality, and the few really 
cleanable ones that are on the market lack strength because of this feature. The 
“White Mountain Grand” is so constructed that the very bottom of the ice 
chamber as well as the waste pipe can be taken out, cleaned, aired and re 

laced without effort. This feature adds to rather than detracts from its strength. 
—_ They are perfect food-preservers, have positive dryness, are economical in the 
use of ice, free from impure and musty air. Have large doors, metallic shelves, 

Sold Everywhere. tlush bottoms, elegant bronze trimmings, artistic carvings, beautiful finish. 


Manufactured only by the MAINE MANUFACTURING CO., Nashua, N. H. 





The Best 
in the World. 



















Compact! Simple! 
Inexpensive ! 
- 


A Practical Camera 
(Not a mere toy) for 


$— OO. 


Py titttsees: 


. 
- THE. 


QUAD 


is the only Camera using 
the new Quadruple Plate 
Holder. Size of Camera 
4% by 4% by 6 inches. 
Makes a picture 34 x 3% 
inches. See illustration. 

The Largest Picture 
and the Smallest Came 
ra combined ever made 
A double Convex Cor 
rected Achromatic Lens, 
anda Shutter for instan 
taneous or time expo 
sures. Instructions with 
each Camera, 

If you send 2 cents 
with your order as a 
guarantee of good faith 
we will ship Camera by 
express C, O. D. for bal 
ance. $4.75, subject to 
examination before you 
pay for it, 

Send 5 Cents in Stam 
for Sample Picture and I- 
lustr: Catalogue. 


CLOSE & CONE, 15 Temple P1l., Boston, Mass, 
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This picture made from photograph taken by the Quad. 
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The peculiar and delicate 
process by which LUNCHEON 


BEEF is prepared renders it far 
superior to the coarse and strong- 
flavored canned meats. 

By our process of short, mild 
cooking in jacketed kettles where 
the temperature is under absolute 
control, the nutritious juices are 
all retained—an impossibility with _ 
the ordinary fire and kettle, which 
boil away the nutrition and cook the 
meat unevenly. 

-LUNCHEON BEEF is the 
only canned meat that is flavored 
with the vegetables and spices while 
cooking. The cure is mild and de- 
licious, making it a most delightful 
meat for the scrupulous and econom- 
ical housewife. It is known through- 
out New England, and its popularity 


attests its real merit. 


Every Can has the Helmet Trade-Mark upon it. 
Packed in J, 2 and 6-pound Cans and so well 
known that any dealer can supply you. . . . 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 


KANSAS CITY, U. S. A. 


. GEO. WM. BENTLEY CO., Boston, 
. Sole New England Agents. 
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